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An Inquiry concerning the Power of 
Increase in the Numbers of Man- 
kind, being an Answer to Mr. Mal- 
thus’s Essay on that subject. By 
Win. Godwin. London, 1820. 

OnE of the mostimportant questions 

which have occupied the attention of 

politicians within the last five and 
twenty years, 1s that which relates to 
the power of increase in the numbers 
of mankind. The question itself is 
by no means new, but its immediate 
importance originated with Mr. Mal- 
thus’s Essay on Population. Few of 
our readers can stand in need of being 
reminded of the frightful doctrine 
there inculcated, and, unfortunately, 
too generally received, that no reform, 
moral or political, ought to be or can 
be introduced into society, on account 


of the prevailing tendency of mankind 


to increase beyond the limits of the 
means of subsistence; that against 
these limits mankind would ever be 
pressing hard, and that the reign of 
vice and misery must and would be 
universal and eternal, When it is con- 
sidered what effect Mr. Malthus has 
produced in al! parliamentary and so- 
cial regulations, changing the very 
principles of political economy; and 
that an important revolution in these 
respects must follow upon his total 
discomfiture, the importance of the 
volume before us will be easily con- 
ceived. it is from the pen of one of 
the first moral philosophers of this age, 
and, in taking it up, few persons, how- 
ever satisfied of the impossibility of 
their being shaken in their faith in 
Malthus, can doubt of receiving a 
considerable portion of instruction and 
delight from a production of the author 
of Political Justice. 

Our limits do not admit of our en- 
tering very fully into the question at 
Issue, or doing justice in our extracts, 
to the book before us. But it may be 
proper, though it is certainly painful to 
remark, with what facility the doctrines 
of Mr. Malthus found their way into the 


minds of a great portion of those er- 
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sons who have an influence in the di- 
rection of our national concerns. 

‘If an author,’ observes Mr. Godwin, 
‘in the begining of the nineteenth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, comes forward 
to teach us a new creed, and to persuade 
us to abandon that which the concurrent 
wisdom of ages had taught us, he should 
surely not attempt to do this by the sole 
aid of a few dogmatical maxims, but 
should have gone through the annals of 
antiquity, and have shewn us where, in 
all famous nations and states, the evil crept 
in. The fact is completely against him. 
The fact is according to the evidence of 
all history, that population does not re- 
quire the vigilance of governments to keep 
it down.’ 

It was sufficient, however, for Mr. 
Malthus to assert, that population 
would increase if unchecked in a geo- 
metrical ratio, while the means of sub- 
sistence could not possibly be increased 
more rapidly than in an. arithme- 
tical ratio; it was suficient for Mr. 
Malthus to assert this, for the asser- 
tion ta be credited by the class of 
persons .to whom we have alluded. 
The ratios of increase were taken for 
granted, and the,rest followed of course. 
Surely one might haye supposed that 
a doctrine so new and so pregnant with 
important consequences, so disgusting 
by its selfishness, and so appalling by 
its cruelty; so lamentable if true, and 
so impious if false, would not have 
found a very hasty reception ; on the 
contrary, that if it had not been sus- 
tained throughout by the most irrefra- 
gable proofs, so that not a part should 
exhibit the least sign of rottenness, it 
would have been promptly and utterly 
rejected, or at least, that it would not 
have caused us to swerve, in the slight- 
est degree, from the old and established 
principles of charity and benevolence. 

Such, however, was not the case, and 
hence, ina scientific contest like this, 
no man ts bound to refute that which 
is not supported, any more than in law 
a defendant is compelled to prove a 
negative ; and an assumption like that 
which formed the basis of Mr. Mal- 
thus’s doctrine might have been suffered 
to stand for what it was worth, or at 
best have been met by counter-as- 
sumption,—Mr, Godwin, however, ap- 





pears to have published his Enquiry 
purely in consideration of the effect 
which Mr. Malthus’s doctrine, while 
uncontradicted, has had and continues 
to have upon our political regulations, 
affording, as it does, a plea for many of 
those oppressive measures to which our 
rulers are unhappily too prone. 


The ground-work of Mr. Malthus is 
simply this; that in the United States 
of North America, the population has 
gone on doubling itself every twenty-five 
years for the last century and a half, and, 
as Mr, Malthus states, by procreation 
only. From. this he concludes, that 
mankind have the power of increasing 
at this rate, and would every where so 
increase were they not restrained by 
vice and misery, whose operation 1s 
rendered necessary and unceasing by 
the slow rate at which the means of 
subsistence can be increased. Mr. 
Godwin takes up his pen to refute all 
this, but chiefly to shew that the an- 
thentic history of mankind in all ages 
arid in aft nations, as well as the prin- 
cipal laws with which weare acquainted 
relative to the propagation of the hu- 
man species, go to prove the utter 
impossibility of such a regular and 
constant increase of population as that 
of the United States by procreation 
only. The author of the Enquiry 
shews, that in ancient times, under cir- 
cumstances the most favourable to po- 
pulation that can be conceived, man- 
kind never did increase at any thing like 
that rate, and in the first book takes an 
enlarged view of the population of 


Europe, Asia, Africa, and South 
America, Perhaps the strongest ar- 


gument against Mr. Malthus’s doctrine 
is afforded by the examples of Para- 
guay and Sparta. We give the fol- 
lowing extract from this part of the 
book :— 

‘ Paraguay was a settlement formed by 
the Jesuits, in the interior of South Ame- 
rica, on the banks of the Rio de la Plata. 
They were shocked, as it was natural that 
religious men, and men separated from 
the contagion of the world should be, at 
the atrocities acted by the Spaniards in 
this part of the world; and they formed a 
strenuous resolution to endeavour by an 
experiment of the utmost gentleness and 
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humanity, to atone tothe unhappy natives 
for the cruelties acted upon their country- 
men in other parts of the continent. The 
took for their model the history of the 
happy constitution of Peru, under the 
rule of her Incas, and the whole trans- 
action will redound to their immortal 
honour. Their establishment began 
about the year 1610, and the Jesuits were 
fina'ly expelled from it, by authority of 
the King of Spain, in 1767.” ; 

_ ‘What Abbe Raynal says on the sub- 
ject is so much to my purpose, that I 
shal! clo little more than transcribe it. 

* Tt might be expected that man- 
kind would have most extraordinarily 
multiplied themselves under a govern- 
ment where no individual was idle, and 
none were destroyed by excessive labour ; 
where the nourishment was wholesome, 
abundant, and equally distributed to all ; 
where all were fully supplied with neces- 
sary clothing; where old men, widows, 
Orphans, and the sick, were attended with 
a care unknown to the rest of the world ; 
where every one married of choice and 
without motives of interest ; where a nu- 
merous family of children was a consola- 
tion without the possibility of being a 
burthen ; where a debauchery insepara- 
ble froin idleness, and which assails equally 
the rich and the poor, never hastened the 
approach of infirmities or old age ; where 
nothing occurred to excite the artificial 
passions or to oppose those which are con- 
forinabdle to nature and reason; where 
the advantages of commerce were reaped 
without bringing in their train the vices 
of Juxury; where abundant magazines 
and succours, mutually communicated 
from tribe totribe, insured them against 
famine and the inconstancy of the sea- 
sons; where the administrators of justice 
between man and man were never reduced 
to the sad necessity of condemning one 
individual to death, to disgrace, or to 
any punishment but what was momentary; 
where taxes and law suits, two of the 
greatest sources of affliction to the human 
race, were utterly unknown: such a coun- 
try, IT say, might have been expected to 
prove the most populous on the face of 
the earth. It was not so.”’’ 

Various causes have been assigned 
for the decrease in the numbers of this 
establishment, none of which causes are 
substantial, and Paraguay remains ac- 
cordingly an incontestible proof, not 
ouly that there is not in mankind an 
abstract and certain power of increas- 
ing their numbers, but that, in an 
experiment made on a particular por- 
tion of mankind, there has sometiines 
appeared to be a positive absence of 
the power of supplying even a succes- 
sion of generations of the same nume- 
nical magnitude; and, judging by facts 
rather than pursuing the consequences 
of an unwarranted assumption, it 
seeins that there is much less reason 


to provide, as Mr. Malthus would 





have us do, against the tendency !n 
mankind to increase beyond the limits 
of the means of subsistence, than to 
fear with Montesquieu that population 
every day grows thinner, and that if 
it goes on at the same rate, in one thou- 
sand years more the race of man will be 
extinct, 

The argument afforded by Para- 
guay is strongly borne out by that of 
Sparta :— 

‘Lycurgus employed every means he 
could devise to insure a numerous and 
healthy population. He encouraged mar- 
riage, he fixed a stigma on celibacy, and 
he provided for the support and education 
of the children that should be born, from 
the funds of the republic. His institu- 
tion continued unimpaired for the space 
of five hundred years, Yet it isapparent 
that the state perished through the dimi- 
nution of its numbers. During the in- 
terval in which Sparta makes the most 
splendid figure in the page of history, it 
was reduced to employ various expedients 
for the purpose of increasing the amount 
of its citizens by extrinsic accessions. In 
the period of which Aristotle treats, the 
free inhabitants of the capital were reducd 
from ten thousand to one thousand men ; 
and in the reign of the latter Agis, about 
one hundred years later than Aristotle, they 
counted no more than seven hundred citi- 
zens. These are phenomena, which I 
conceive to be utterly incompatible with 
any hypothesis that affirms the rapid mul- 
tiplication of the human species.’ 

Having taken a view of the popula- 
tion of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
South America, in ancient and modern 
times, Mr. Godwin indulges in some 
deep and finely toned sentiments on 
the state of man and society, and 
makes the foliowing truly manly re- 
flection on some of the effects of Mr. 
Malthus’s book :— 

‘For twenty years the heart of man in 
this island has been hardening, through 
the theories of Mr. Malthus. What per- 
manent effect this may have upon the 
English character | know not, but I am 
sure it was high time that it should be 
stopped. We were learning, at least as 
many of us as studied the questions of 
political economy, and these are by 
no means the most despicable part of the 
community, to look askance and with a 
suspicious eye upon a human being, par- 
ticularly on a little child. A woman 
walking the streets in a state of pregnancy 
was an unavoidable subject of alarm. 
A man who was the father of a numerous 
family, ifinthe lower ordersof society, was 
the object of our anger. We could not 
look upon a human being with the eye of 
a painter as a delicious subject of con- 
templation, with the eye of a moral 
philosopher as a machine capable of 


| adorning the earth with magnificence and 


beauty, or with the eye of adivine asa 
creature with a soul to be saved, and des- 





tined to the happiness of an immortal 
existence. Our first question, and that 
regarded as a most difficult one, was, 
how he was to be maintained? It was 
not enough that he was born with the im- 
plements and the limbs, by which exube- 
rant subsistence is to be produced. It 
was not enough that there was room 
for many millions of human beings more 
than now exist on the face of the earth. 
We were reduced, (oh, miserable sla- 
very!) to inquire whether he was born 
among the easier orders of society, whether 
he was the son of a father who had a 
fair prospect of being able to support a 
family. We were learning fast to calum- 
niate the system of the universe, and to 
believe that the first duty it required of 
us, was to prevent too many human beings, 
(that last work of God, that sole orna- 
ment and true consummation of the orb 
we dwell in) from being born into the 
world.’ 


Mr. Godwin nexts proceeds to ex- 
amine very rigidly, the authorities of 
Mr. Malthus, which, to say the truth, 
are miserably slight and insignificant, 
and to bring the inquirer more closely 
to the consideration of the principles 
respecting the increase or decrease of 
the numbers of mankind. On this 
subject, his reasoning, which is both 
lucid and profound, is illustrated by 
an excellent tabular digest of the Swe- 
dish accounts of population, the best 
docuihents of their kind tn existence. 
From these, it is attempted to be shewn, 
and, we think, with perfect success, 
that the human species, abstractedly 
considered, has very small power of in- 
crease, and that, practically, its numbers 
do not increase, that nearly all the 
children are born that can be born; and 
that the American increase cannot have 
been by procreation only, This branch 
of the inquiry leads to av investigation 
of the causes, by which the amount of 
the numbers of mankind is reduced or 
restrained. We regret, that we cannot 
make such extracts from this part of 
the volume, in which the very, pith of 
the question is contained, as. will do 
ample justice to the author, but the 
following passages place the fallacy of 
Mr. Malthus’s hypothesis in so clear a 
light, that we feel compelled to give 
them :— 

‘If Mr. Malthus’s doctrine were sound, 
and his novelties constituted a real disco- 
very, the history of the population of the 
earth would be very different from the 
thing that it is» But his theory sustains 
the common fate of every mere hypothe- 
sis ingeniously contrived to account for 
the phenomena around us. It may look 
in some degree plausible in itself, but it 
will never truly tally with the facts it is 
brought to explain. It pays us with words, 
but it does not clear up a single difficulty. 
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¢ The population of every old country, 
according to Mr. Malthus, is kept down 
by pressing hard against the limits of the 
means of subsistence. If this were true, 
what would be the real state of the case 
in the history of all the nations of the 
earth. A periodical fluctuation. —That 
there isa change, [ admit, and that nations 
from time to time increase and decrease in 
the numbers of their people. But, the 
cause of these changes has never yet 
been fully explained; and least of all do 
they square with Mr. Malthus’s hypothe- 
sis. ‘To proceed in the statement and 
refutation of the views exhibited in the 
Essay on Population: Every country, as 
well as North America, in the proportion 
of its area and its soil, is capable of sub- 
sisting a given number of its inhabitants ; 
when this capacity has been used, and the 
country has been replenished with men, 
that district, a portion of the globe, will 
refuse to receive a greater number, But, 
it is perhaps the nature of every check or 
reaction to operate somewhat beyond the 
extent of the impulse that gave it birth. 
Hence, we will say, comes the depopula- 
tion which forms so memorable a portion 
of the records of universal history. That 
we may not fall into the error, so incident 
to the limited faculties of man, of con- 
founding ourselves amidst the complica- 
tion of very large numbers, let us take 
a district, or island fully competent to 
the subsistence of one thousand human 
inhabitants. The power of procreation, 
we will assume, continually tends to in- 
crease the numbers of mankind. The 
population of this district, therefore, 
having arrived at one thousand, has an 
abstract tendency to extend itself further. 
But here it is stopped by the most pow- 
erful of all causes. Calamity invades 
this devoted race of men, poverty, ex- 
amples of terrible distress, and the want 
of the means of subsistence. Hereupon, 
follows, we will suppose, depopulation. 
No man need look far for the most im- 
pressive examples of depopulation. We 
will imagine the number of inhabitants 
reduced to five hundred. What will be 
the consequence of this?) ‘The area and 
the soil were fully competent to subsist 
twice that number. Strips and acres of 
lanct- now seem to call loudly for the hand 
of the ¢euftivator, The whole country 
pines, and‘is sick for the ploughshare and 
the spade. Nothing, therefore, is more 
evident upon Mr. Malthus’s scheme, than 
that this region will speedily recover 
its lost population. Want of the means 
of subsistence, put it down; that want be- 
ing removed, the principle of increase 
inherent in the human species will raise it 
up again, 

* But is this really the case in the his- 
tory of the earth? Let us look through 
all the depopulated countries enumerated 
by Montesquieu.* They have been 
amply blessed in the remedy prescribed 

* ‘Italy, Sicily, Greece, Spain, France, the 
whole North of Europe, Turkey, America, 
Asia Minor, Persia, Egypt, &e. &c.’ 





by Mr. Malthus, the reduction of the 
number of those who cried out for the 
means of subsistence. Why are they at 
present unconscious of their happiness, 
and why do they not diligently apply 
themselves to increase their numbers? 
{ think, [ may venture to say, that in no 
one instance has the thing happened as 
Mr. Malthus’s theory requires.’ 


Having thus arrayed against the the- 
ories of Mr. Malthus, whatever know- 
ledge on this subject the authentic his- 
tory of population in past and present 
times affords, together with a very pow- 
erful train of close reasoning ou the 
principles which relate to this part of 
the moral system of the world, Mr. 
Godwin enters directly on the subject 
of the alleged increase of the United 
States of North America, from which 
alleged increase alone, Mr. Malthus 
drew his portentous and calamitous 
doctrine of the geometrical ratio. We 
must confess, that we do not look upon 
this division of the book as the most 
important, because, had we _ never 
heard of the United States of America 
as a place peopled entirely, and at va- 
rious times, literally from year to year, 
by settlers from Europe,—as a portion 
of the globe, which was looked to at all 
times, and more particularly within the 
last fifty years, by the discontented, 
the unhappy, and the destitute of every 
kingdom of Europe, as the land of pro- 
mise, the last retreat of independence, 
the happy soil on which they might 
dwell and be at peace, we should have 
been perfectly satistied, before our ar- 
rival at this part of the Enquiry, of the 
ubsolute impossibility of such an in- 
crease, a3 a doubling every twenty-five 
years, fora century and a half, having 
been produced by the principle of pro- 
creation. To satisfy, however, such 
persons as desire to see that proved to 
be false, which it has already been 
proved cannot be true, this division of 
the book is, we think, perfectly com- 
petent. Mr. Godwin gives a history 
of emigration from Europe to North 
America, in the seventeenth century, 
and likewise from 1700 to the present 
time, begiuning with the Brownists 
and Puritans, flying from the intole- 
raace of James the First, to the radicals 
(if that term is meant to be used in so 
comprehensive a sense) who are escap- 
ing from the taxation and restrictions of 
the reign of George the Fourth. Now, 
without proceeding further with this 
part of the question, can any person, 
except Mr. Malthus, who casts his eye 
over the history of Europe for the last 
century and a half, have the hardihood 
to assert that the increase in the popu. 


lation of the United States of America 
has been ascertained to have proceeded 
from procreation only ? We would re- 
commend it to Mr. Malthus, if he has 
an opportunity, to ask any intelligent 
American how many of the families of 
his native country, with whom he is 
acquainted, can trace back their an- 
cestors for a century and a half, with- 
out finding them on this side of the 
Atlantic. Mr. Godwin has, however, 
with most exemplary diligence and his 
usual acuteness, proceeded farther with 
this inquiry, and, in our opinion, per- 
fectly succeeded in establishing the fact 
from the documents which form the 
only true means of judying of the state 
of any given population, that the same 
laws regulate the progress of the hu- 
man species in North America, as ap- 
ply to it in every other part of the 
world, and that the principle of pro- 
creation operates there with precisely the 
same effect as it does every where else, 
The fifth book, which treats of the 
present state of the globe, as it relates 
to human subsistence, and the sixth, 
on the moral and political maxims ine 
culcated in the Essay on Population, 
though engaging in themselves, and 
highly valuable for the enlarged views 
which they contain of the state of so- 
ciety and its possible improvement, are 
by no means essential to the determi- 
nation of the grand question; for, 
with respect to the one, Mr. Malthus 
never professed to do more than assume 
the arithmetical ratio to be the ratio of 
increase of the means of subsistence, 
and, with respect to the other, the cor- 
rection of the fundamental mischiefs 
of Mr. Malthus’s book was, we should 
have thought, a sufficiently useful oc- 
cupation to satisfy the beneficent yearn- 
ings of the authorof the Enquiry. Be 
that as it may, we cannot but be pleased 
with the reflections contained in the 
last book. The Essay on Population 
was first suggested by a paper in Mr. 
Godwin’s Enquirer, and Mr. Maltbus, 
in a subsequent edition of his Essay, 
expressly declared the motive to his 
publication to be, that ‘ he really thought 
that there should be somewhere on 
record an answer to systems of equality 
founded on the principle of popula- 
tion.’ On this account, Mr. Godwin 
seems to feel it peculiarly incumbent 
on him to refute every part of the the- 
ory of Mr, Malthus which appears to 
be opposed to the improvement and 
happiness of mankind, and to furnish 
an antidote to the poison of the appear- 
‘ance of which he has innocently been 





the cause, 
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For our own parts, we are satisfied. 
We are fully persuaded, that to re- 
move the existing portion of vice and 
misery from the world, by means of a 
reform in our political institutions, 
would not be attended with any of 
those fatal results of which Mr. Mal- 
thus so confidently warns us. Relax- 
ing a little from gravity in the tone of 
our review, we heartily pangrecenre ¢ our 

“ders and mankind in general, 
ie signal and final ove erthrow of vice 
and misery, those two furio s dragons, 
stationed by Mr. Malthus to guard 
the entrance to Nature’s mighty ban- 
queting hall, that the feast might be 
enjoyed by a select and comfortable 
party. In truth, these alarming mon- 
sters have proved to be no better than 
a couple of noisy curs, whose silence 
has been effectually obtained by a good 
stroke from the cudgel of Mr. Godwin. 
For Mr. Malthus himself, we have bid 
adieu to hin. Fe is no longer a being 
of this world. He has been | fairly car- 
ried off upon the back of high-flying 
geometrical ratio. This incomparable 
animal, by its sleekness and its fair 
proportions, in evil hour tempted the 
wandering essayist to trust himself in 
its stirrups, From that time to this, 
has he been borne along with a velocity 
“Which batHes the utmost effort of hu- 
man imagination, He has long since 

‘puta girdle round about the earth,’ 
By the last account of his progress, we 
heard that he was cantering over the 
planets at a prodigious rate, and had 
nearly, if not quite, accomplished a 
tour of the solar sy stem. Mr. Mal- 
thus, in his late publication, Princi iples 
of Political Economy, p. 227, Says, 
‘If any person will take the trouble to 
make the calculation, he will see, that 
if the necessaries of life could be ob- 
tained without limit, and the number 
of people could be doubled every 
twenty-five years, the population which 
might have been produced from a sin- 
gle pair since the Christian era, would 
have been sufficient uot only to fill the 
earth quite full of people, so that four 
should stand upon every square yard, 
but to fill all the planets of our ‘solar 
system in the same way, and not only 
them, but all the planets revolving 
reend the stars which are visible to the 
naked eye, supposing each of them to 
be a sun, and to have as many planets 
belonging to it as our sun has,’ Per. 
ony at this moment, from some spot 
in that imcouceivable expanse, where 
thet planets circle other suns,’ he 
looks down on this terrestia! speck, 


chanted steed Clavileno Aligero, sees 
beneath him this earth and all its ali- 
mentary productions no bigger than a 
grain of mustard, and popul: ition like 
a hazel nut, strutting about upon its 
surface. We most sincerely hope that 
this volume may restore him to reason 
and his friends, and shall be very hap- 
py to announce the circumstance to 
the world. 

We have only further to add, that 
had we not felt in the intense import- 
ance of the question, an irresistible im- 
pulse to call the attention of our read- 
ers to the book before us, we should 
have been deterred from noticing it, 
by the consciousness of not being able, 
in our limited space, to give an ade- 
quate account of a work in which every 
thing is so necessary, so connected, and 
so admirably arranged, that it is vot 
easy to determine where to begin or 
where to close an extract. We can 
only refer our readers to the volume 
itself, claiming for ourselves no more 
than the merit of recommending to 
their serious consideration a question, 
which, at first, may, perhaps, be 
thought somewhat repulsive, but which, 
on account of the influence which it 
has had in our political regulation for 
several years past, and may possibly 


importance, to none with which we are 


acquainted, 
a 


Kenilworth; a Romance. By the Au- 

thor of * Waverley,’ § Ivanhoe,’ &e. 

3 vols. 12mo, pp. 1007. Edinburgh 

and London, 1821. 

(Concluded from p.37.) 

We are happy to find that the plan we 
adopted in our last, of detailine the 
story of the romance of Kenmiworth, in 
preference to giving half adozen pages 
of unconnected extracts, has been ap- 
proved by the public, and we now, 
therefore, proceed in the varrative. 
We left Tressilian and his attendant, 
Wayland Smith, on their way to Say’s 
Court, w here the Earl of Sussex 
then confined of an illness, suspected 


justly to have been occasioned by poison 


administered by Alasco, at thei Instiga- 
tion of the Earl of Leicester, or his p arty. 
Arrived in London, Wayland purchased 
several drugs of as many different che- 
mists; and, on reaching Say’s Court, 
was fortunate enough to Y prevail on the 
earl to take an electuary he had pre- 
pared, which was of signal service. In 
the mean time, the Queen sent her own 
physician, Dr. Masters, to Say’s Court ; 





but Wavland having undertaken to 


and, like Sancho Panza, from the en-} cure the earl, only on condition that he 





continue to have, yields, in point of 
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should adhere to his directions, and hav- 
ing given orders that he should not be 
disturbed, Dr. Masters, on bis arrival, 

was met by a young Devonshire gentle- 
man, in the service of the earl, who re- 
fused him admittance. “This gentle- 
man is Raleigh, to whom we are now, 
for the first time, introduced. 

The Earl of Sussex, on being ace 
quainted with the repulse the phy si- 
cian had met with from his zealons 
young follower, commanded Blount, 
his master of horse, to go instantly to 
Greenwich, and taking young W alter 
and Tracy with hima, to make # suitable 
apology to the Queen, for re fusing her 
physician. Here the author introduces 
the well-known story of Raleigh, 
spreading his cloak for the Queen to 
walk upon, and which laid the foun- 
dation of his success at court. Raleiyh 
is described us possessing a countenance 
which, * besides being regularly hand- 
some and accompanied by « fine per- 
son, was animated and striking in a de- 
cree that seemed to speak at once the 
firmness of a decided aud the fire of an 
enterprising character—the power of re- 
flection, aud the promptitude of de- 
termination.’ The incident of the 
cloak, aud the manner in which Ra- 
leigh conducted himself in the conse- 
quent audience of the Queen, pleased 
the Queen so much, that she not only 
overlooked the refusal of her physician, 
but determined onan immediate visit 


to Say’s Court, to reconcile the Earls 


of Sussex und Leicester, whose relative 
situations in the Queen’s favour are 
stated in a line: * Sussex had been most 
serviceable to the Queen, while Leices- 
ter was most dear to the woman,’ 

While at Say’s Court, the petition of 
Sir Hugh Robsart to the Queen, for 
rest tae of his daughiter, is presented ; 
when Varney, to excul pate his master, 
declares that she is married to himseli. 
‘The scene in whieh Sussex and Leices- 
ter are reconetbed) ie - _ drawn. 
The Queen had giver Leicester, a St- 
vere reproof for “hi interfering with 

Sowver, oneof Sussex’s folfwrets sa ; 

‘What I say to my Lord of Leicester,” 
she said, after a moment’s pause, ‘I say 
also to you, my Lord of Sussex. Vo 
i. must needs ruffle in the court of 
England, at the head of a faction of your 
own:”’ 

‘+ hay fe lowers, gracious princess,’, 
saicl Sussex, ** have indeed ruffled in your 
cause, In [reland, i in Scotland, and against 
vonder rebellious earls in the north. I 
am ignorant that” 

“** Do you bandy looks and words with 
me, my lord?” said the Queen, interrupt. 
ing him; methinks you might learn of 
my Lord of Leicester the modesty to besi- 
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lent at least, under our censure. I say, 
mv lord, that my grandfather and my fa- 
ther, in their wisdom, debarred the no- 
bles of this civilized land from travelling 
with such disorderly retinues; and think 
you, that because [I wear a coif, their 
sceptre has in my hand been changed into 
a distaff? [tell you no king in Christen- 
dom will less brook his court to be cum- 
bered, his people oppressed, and his king- 
dom’s peace disturbed by the arro- 
gance of overgrown power, than she who 
now speaks with you.—My Lord of Lei- 
cester, and you, my Lord of Sussex, | 
command you both to be friends with 
each other ; or by the crown I wear, you 
shall find an enemy who will be too strong 
for both of you.” 

««* Madam,” said the Earl of Leices- 
ter, “* you who are yourself the fountain 
of honour, know best what is due to mine. 
I place it at your disposal, and only say, 
that the terms on which I have stood with 
iny Lord of Sussex, have not been of my 
seeking; nor had he cause to think 
ine his enemy, until hehad done me gross 
wrong.” 

‘« lor me, madam,’ said the Earl of 
Sussex, “| cannot appeal from your so- 
vereign pleasure; but I were well con. 
tent my Lord of Leicester should say in 
what | have, as he terms it, wronged 
him, since my tongue never spoke the 
wordthat I would not willingly justify ei- 
ther on foot or horseback.”’ 

‘« And for me,” said Leicester, ‘ al- 
ways under my gracious sovereign’s plea- 
sure, my hand shall be as ready to make 
good ny words, as that of any man who 
ever wrote himself Raicliife.” 

«« My lords,” said the Queen, ‘* these 
are no terms for this presence; and if 
you cannot keep yourtemper, we will find 
means to keep both that and you close 
enough. Let me see you join hands, 
my lords, and forget your idle animosi- 
ties.” 

‘The two rivals looked at each other 
with reluctant eyes, each unwilling to 
make the first advance to execute the 
Queen’s will. 

‘ Sussex,’ said Elizabeth, “ I entreat, 
—Leicester, | command you.” 

‘ Yet, so were her words accented, that 
the entreaty sounded like command, and 
the command like entreaty. They re. 
mained still and stubborn, until she raised 


her voice to a height which argued at | 


Once impatience and absolute command. 
“** Sir Henry Lee,” she said, to an of- 
ficer in attendance, “ have a guard in 
present readiness, and man a barge in- 
stantly.—My Lords of Sussex and Lei- 
cester, I bid you once more to join hands 
—and, God’s death' he that refuses shal] 
faste of our tower fare ere he see our face 
again. I will lower your proud hearts ere 
we part, and that I promise, on the word of 
a Queen,”’ 
‘* The prison,” said Leicester, 
might be borne, but to loose your 
grace’s presence, were to lose light ape 
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‘«*€ And here,’’ said Sussex, 7‘ is mine, 
in truth and honesty ; but,’ 
*« «* Nay, under favour, you shall add no 
more,’ said the Queen. ‘* Why, this is 
as it should be,’’ she added, looking on 
them more favourably, ‘‘ and wher you, 
the shepherds of the people, unite to 
protect them, it shall be well with the 
flock we rule over. For, my lords, I tell 
you plainly. your follies and your brawls 
lead to strange disorder among your ser- 
vants.’ 
After Leicester had the interview 
with Alasco, it was determined to send 
the astrologer and Michael Lambourne 
to Cumnor Place, there to await the 
orders of Varney. In the mean time, 
Wayland Smith is despatched by Tres- 
silian, aud notwithstanding the vigilance 
of Foster, under the disguise of a pedlar 
he vets an interview with the Countess 
of Leicester, whom he makes ac- 
quainted with the Queen’s intended 
visit to Kenilworth, and hints the pro- 
bability, that * England will have a 
King, and England’s Elizabeth, God 
save her, a husband, ere the progress 
be over.” The Queen lad ordered 
Varuey to bring his wife to Kenil- 
worth, and he was, therefore, despatch- 
edto Cumnor Place to endeavour to 
persuade the countess to appear there 
as his wife. He has an interview with 
her alone, and makes the degrading 
proposal; the countess revolting at the 
idea, insists on being let out of the 
rooin; the door is unlocked, and Fos- 
ter and his daughter Janet enter. The 
countess, pointing to Varney, says,— 
‘« Look at him, Janet. He is fairly 
dressed, hath the outside of a gentleman, 
and hither he came to persuade me it was 
my. Jord’s pleasure—nay, more, m 
wedded lord’s commands, that I should 
gowith him to Kenilworth, and before the 
Queen and nobles, and in presence of my 
own wedded lord, that I should acknow- 
ledge him—Aim there—that very cloak- 
brushing, shoe cleaning fellow—him 
there, my lord’s lacquey, for my liege 
lord and husband; furnishing against my- 
self, great God! whenever I was to claim 
my right and my rank, such weapons as 
would hew my just claim from the root, 
and destroy my character to be regarded 
as an honourable matron of the English 
nobility !” 
‘You hear her, Foster, and you, 
young maiden, hear this Jady,’’ answered 
Varney, taking advantage of the pause 
which the countess had made in her 
charge, more for lack of breath than for 
lack of matter—** You hear that her heat 
only objects to me the course which our 
good lord, for the purpose to keep certain 
niatters secret, suggests in the very letter 
which she holds in her hands.”’ 
‘foster here attempted to interfere 
with a face of authority, which he thought 








life at once.— Here, Sussex, is ny hand.” 


—‘* Nay, lady, I must needs say you ar® 
hasty in this. Such deceit is not utterly 
to be condemned when practised for a 
righteous end; and thus even the pa- 
triarch Abraham feigned Sarah to be his 
sister when they went down to Egypt.” 
«Ay, Sir,’? answered the countess, 
“but God rebuked that deceit even in 
the father of his chosen people, by the 
mouth of the heathen Pharaoh, Out upon 
you, that will read Scripture only to copy 
those things, which are held out to as 
as warnings, not as examples!” 

‘« But Sarah disputed not the will of 
her husband, an it be your pleasure,”’ >uic 
Foster, in reply; ‘* but did as Abraham 
commanded, calling herself bis sister, that 
it migbt be well with her husband for her 
sake, and that his soul might live because 
of her beauty.” 

‘« Now, so heaven pardon me my 
useless anger,’’? answered the countess, 
‘‘ thou art as daring a hypocrite as yonder 
fellow is an impudent deceiver. Never 
will I believe that the noble Dudley gave 
countenance to so dastardly, so dishonour- 
able a plan. Thus I tread ou his infamy, 
if his indeed it be, and thus destroy its 
remembrance for ever!” 

‘So saying, she tore in pieces Leices- 
ter’s letter, and stamped, in the extremity 
of impatience, as if she would have anin- 
hilated the mivute fragments into which 
she had rent it. 

‘ «¢ Bear witness,” said Varney, collect- 
ing himself, ‘ she has torn my lord’s let- 
ter, in order to burthen me with the 
scheme of his devising; and although it 
promises nought but danger and trouble 
to me, she would lay it tomy charge, as if 
J had any purpose of mine own in it.” 

‘<< Thou liest, thou treacherous slave !”’ 
said Countess Amy, in spite of Janet’s at- 
tempts to keep her silent, in the sad fore- 
sight that her vehemence might only fur- 
nish arms against herself. ‘* ‘Thou liest, 
she continued—* Let me go, Janet—were 
itthe last word I have to speak, he lies— 
he had his own foul ends to seek; and 
broader he would have displayed them, 
had my passion permitted me to preserve 
the silence which at first encouraged hun 
to unfold his vile projects.” 

«** Madam,” said Varney, overwhelm- 
ed in spite of his etlrontery, *‘ | entreat 
you to believe yourself mistaken.” 

‘“ As soon will I believe light dark- 
ness. Have [| drank of oblivion? Dol 
not remember former passages, which, 
known to Leicester, had given thee the 
preferment of a gallows, instead of the 
honour of his intinacy.—I would | were 
aman but for five minutes! It were 
space enough to make a craven like thee 
| confess his villainy. But go—begone— 
tell thy master, that when I take the foul 
course to which such scandalous deceitsas 
thou hast recommended on his behalf, 
must necessarily lead me, I will give him 
a rival something worthy of the name. 
He shall not be supplanted by an igno- 
minious lacquey, whose best fortune ts to 





became the charge entrusted to him, 


catch his master’s last suit of clothes ere it 
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is thread-bare, and who is only fit to se- 
duce a suburb-wench by the bravery of 
new roses in his master’s old pantofles. 
Go, begone, sir—I scorn thee so much, 
_ lan ashamed to have been angry with 
thee.’ 


Varney gets Alasco to prepare a po- 
tion, which he hoped would either 
poison the countess, or at least render 
her unable to appear at Kenilworth. 
Compelled by the threats of the wretch, 
she drinks it, without the dire effect. 
The countess quits Cumnor in dis- 
guise, under the protection of Way- 
land, who had arranged the escape 
with Janet; and, after encountering 
Varney, who WEL NAT TICE them for revel- 
lers, and mee ting with other interest- 
ing adventures, they reach Keuil- 
worth, where, with some difficulty, they 
get admission. 

The countess was appointed an 
apartment in Mervyn’s Tower, where 
she found materials for writing. She 
immediately wrote a letter to the Earl 
of Leicester; and, ‘in lieu of a seal 
und silken thread, she secured it with a 
brand of ber own beautiful tresses, se- 
cured by what is called a true-love 
Knot.’ ‘The letter was given to Way- 
Tand, but he determined to see Tressi- 
lian Leflore he had it delivered. By a 
Sit ee lar fat. ‘lity, allowable in romance, 
the apartment occupied by the countess 
had beeu assigned to Tressilian, who 
entered by means of a master-key, [we 
were not aware that lock-making had 
reached such perfection in those days x 
and saw his wng-lost Amy. She 
started with surprise on seeing him, 
and the paleness of her cheeks gave 
way to a deep blush:— 

‘<< "Tressilian,’ 
come you here 
toa Nay, he come you here, Amy,” 
returned Tyessilian, ‘‘ unless it be at 
Jength to claim that aid, which, as far as 
one man’s leart and arm can extend, 

shall instantly be rendered to you ?” 

‘She was silent a moment, and then 
answered in a sorrowtul, rather an angry 
tone,—** | require no aid, Tressilian, and 
would rather be injured than benetited 
by any which your kindness can offer me. 
Believe me, Lam near one whom law and 
Jove oblige to protect me.” 

‘** ‘dhe villain, then, hath done you 
the poor justice which remained in his 
power,” said Iressilian; *‘and 1 behold 
before me the wite of Varney! vr 

‘** ‘The wife of Varney !” she replied, 
with all the emphasis of scorn; “ with 
what base name, sir, does your boldness 
stiginatize the—the—the”—She hesitated, 
dropped her tone of scorn, looked down, 
and was contused and silent, tor she recol- 
lected what fatal conseqnences might at- 
tend her completing the sentence with 


she said, at length, “ why 
” 


| “* the Countess of Leicester,” which were 

the words that had naturally suggested 
themselves. It would have been a be- 
trayal of the secret, on which her hus- 
band had assured her that his fortunes de- 
pended, to Tressilian, to Sussex, to the 
Queen, and to the whole assembled 
court. ‘* Never,’’ she thought, * will I 
break my promised silence. [ will sub- 
mit to every suspicion rather than that.” 

‘The tears rose to her eyes, as she 
stood silent before ‘Tressilian; while, 
looking on her with mingled grief and 
pity, he said, “‘ Alas! Amy, your eyes 
contradict your tongue. ‘That speaks of 
a protector, willing and able to watch 
overyou ; but thesete!l me you are ruined 
and deserted by the wretch to whom you 
have attached yourself.” 

‘ She looked on him, with eyes in which 
anger sparkled through her tears, but only 
repeated the word ‘ wretch!” with a 
scornful emphasis. 

‘** Yes, wretch!” said Tressilian ; ‘‘ for 
were he aught better, why are you here, 
and alone in my apartment? why was not 
fitting provisions made for yonr honour- 
able reception ?’ 

‘In your apartment?’ repeated 
Amy ; “in your apartment? tt shall i in- 
stantly be relieved of my presence.” 
She hastened towards the door; but the 
sad recollection of her deserted state at 
once pressed on her mind, and, pausing 
on the threshold, she added, in a tone 
unutterably pathetic, « Alas! I had for- 
got—I know not where to go.” 

«« | see—lI see it all,” said ‘Tressilian, 
springing to her side, and leading her 
back to the seat, on which she sunk down 

—‘* you do need aid—you do need pro- 
tection, though you will not own it; and 
you shall not need it in vain. Leaning 
on my arm, as the representative of your 
excellent and broken-hearted father, on 
the very threshold of the castle-gate, you 
shall meet Elizabeth ; and the first deed 
she shall do in the halls of Kenilworth, 
shall be am act of justice to her sex and 
her subjects. Strong in my good cause, 
and in the Queen’s justice, the power of 
her minion shall not shake my resslution. 
I will instantly seek Sussex.” 

*«* Not for all that is under heaven !” 
said the countess, much alarmed, and 
feeling the absolute necessity of obtaining 
time, atleast, for consideration. Trese 
Silian, you were wont to be generous— 
grant ne one request, and believe, if it be 
your wish to save me from misery, and 
from madness, you will do more by mak- 
ing methe promise | ask of you, than Eli- 
zabeth can do for me with all her power.’ 

‘«* Ask me any thing for which you 
can allege reason,” said ‘Tressilian ; 
* but demand not of me’’ 

‘QO limit not your boon, dear Ed- 
mund!” exclaimed the countess, “ vou 
once loved that 1 should call you so—limit 
not your boon to reason! for my case is 
all madness, and phrenzy must guide t the 
counsels which alone can aid me. 
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Tressilian, astonishment again overpower- 
ing both his grief and his resolution, “ I 
must believe you, indeed, incapable of 
thinking or acting for yourself.” 

‘<¢ Ohno!” she exclaimed, sinking on 
one knee before him, ‘**I am not mad—lI 
am buta creature unutterably miserable, 
and, from circumstances the most singula 
dragged on toa precipice by the arm of 
him who thinks hei is keeping me from it 
—even by your’s Tressilian,--by your’s, 
whom Ihave honoured, respected—all 
but loved—and yet loved too—loved too, 
Tressilian—though not as you wished 
me. 

‘There was an energy—a self-posses- 
sion—an abandonment in her voice and 
manner—a total resignation of herself to 
his generosity, which, together with the 
kindness of her expressions to himself, 
moved him deeply. He raised her, and, 
in broken accents, entreated her to be 
comforted. 

‘««] cannot,” she said, “I will not be 
comforted, till you grant me my request ! 
I will speak as plainly as | dare-—I am 
now aw aiting the commands of one who has 
a right to issue them; the interference of 
a third person—of you in especial, ‘Tres- 
silian, will be ruin—utter ruin to me. 
Wait but four-and-twenty-hours, and it 
may be that the pcor Any may have the 
means to shew that she values, and can 
reward, your disinterested friendship— 
that she “is happy herself, and has the 
means to make you so. Itis surely w ‘orth 
your patience, for so short a space ?’ 


Tressilian promises to keep the se- 
cret for twenty-four hours; he meets 
Wayland, who has lost the countess’s 
letter, and in going back to her chame 
ber, he encounters Lambourne, who 
has him turned out of the castle. “The 
Queen now arrives at Kemilworth, 
when the festivities commence; the de- 
scription of these is passed over rather 
slightly by the author, who refers to 
Laneham’s account in Mr. Nicholi’s 
[improperly called Nicholas’s}  Pro- 
yresses and Processions of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, 

Varney had procured certificates, 
that the countess, his supposed wife, 
was so ill, as to be unable to uttend at 
Kenilworth; these are shown to ‘lressi- 
lian by the Queen; and he declares they 
speak not the truth. The Queen de- 
clares he shall have a fair hearing ; and 
several noblemen and ladies present 


>! speak in praise of Alasco, who lad 
signed the certificate as physician, 


‘Tressilian entreated twenty-four hours, 
in which time, if he did not prove that 
the certificates spoke falsely, he would 
lay his head on the block. Varney 
and Nicholas Blount, and, at the re- 
quest of the Duchess of Rutland, Ra- 
leigh, are all knighted by the Queen. 








‘«Tf you speak thus wildly,” said 


Varney urges Leicester to aim at the 
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‘crown matrimonial,’ and the better to 
persuade him, endeavours to make him 
suspect the countess’s honour, accusing 
her of passing some time in Tressilian’s 
chamber. — The countess passes her 
time with great anxiety, and while she 
is in hopes of seeing her lord, Lam- 
bourne enters, muffled up ina cloak, 
and offers violence to her. The coun- 
tess shrieks, which brings to her aid 
Lawrence Staples, the tower-keeper, 
who threatens to knock Lambourne 
down with the keys. In the struggle 
that takes place between them, the 
countess escapes into the garden, which 
is soon afterwards entered by the 
Queen, ina hunting-dress, and Lei- 
cester, who on this occasion addressed 
her Majesty with an importunity which 
‘became the language of love itself.’ 
The Queen requested to be alone, and 
while ruminating on the earl’s suit, she 
saw the unhappy countess, whom she at 
first mistook fora performer in one of the 
various theatrical pageants which had 
been placed in different situations, to 
surprise her with their homage. The 
Queen was soon undeceived, when the 
countess approached and claimed her 
protection :— 

««*[ request—I implore,” stammered 
forth the unfortunate countess,—* 1 be- 
seech your gracious protection—against 
—against one Varney.”? She choaked 
well nigh as she uttered the fatal word, 
which was instantly caught up by the 
Queen. 

«« What Varney—Sir Richard Varney 
—the servant of Lord Leicester !—What, 
damsel, are you to him, or he to you?” 

‘«¢ [—[—was his prisoner—and he 
practised on my life—and I broke forth to 
—to’ ’*—— 

‘<« To throw thyself on my protection, 
doubtless,’ said Elizabeth. “Thou 
shalt have it—that is, if thou art worthy; 
for we will sift this matter to the utter- 
most.—Thou art,”’ she said, bending on 
the countess an eye which seemed de- 
signed to pierce her very inmost soul,— 


‘thou art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh 
Robsart, of Lidcote Hall?” 


*“ Forgive me—forgive me—most gra- 


bP 


cious princess!” said Amy, dropping! Lord of Leicester 2—stand forth my 


once more on her knee, from which she 
had arisen. 

* “For what should I forgive thee, silly 
wench?’ said Elizabeth; “ for being the 
daughter of thine own father? ‘Thou art 
brain-sick, surely, Well, I see I must 
wring the story from thee by inches—thou 
did’st deceive thine old and honoured fa- 
ther—thy look confesses it—cheated mas- 
ter T'ressilian—thy blush avouches it—and 
married this same Varney.” 

‘Amy sprung on her feet, and _inter- 
rupted the Queen eagerly, with, ‘ No, 
madam, no—as there is a God above us, | 


am not the sordid wretch you would 








take me! Iam not the wife of that con- 
temptible slave—of that most deliberate 
villain! Iam not the wife of Varney! I 
would rather be the bride of Destruc- 
tion!” 

‘The Queen, overwhelmed in her 
turn by Amy’s vehemence, stood silent 
for an instant, and then replied, ** Why, 
God ha’ mercy! woman—I see thou 
can’st talk fast enough when the theme 
likes thee. Nay, tell me, woman,” she 
continued, for to the impulse of curiosity 
was now added that of an undefined jea- 
lousy that some deception had been prac- 
tised on her,—* tell me, woman—for by 
God’s day, I wit. know—whose wife, or 
whose paramour art thou? Speak out, 
and be speedy; thou wert better dally 
with a lioness than with Elizabeth.” 


‘ Urged to this extremity, dragged as it 
were by irresistible force to the verge of 
the precipice, which she saw but could 
not avoid,—permitted not a moment’s re- 
spite by the eager words, and menacing 
gestures of the offended Queen, Amy at 
length uttered in despair, ‘ ‘The Earl of 
Leicester knows it all.” 

«««The Earl of Leicester!” said Eli- 
zabeth, in utter astonishment—‘‘ The 
Earl of Leicester!’? she repeated, with 
kindling anger.—‘* Woman, thou art set 
on to this—thou doest belie him—he 
takes no keep of such things as thou art. 
Thou art suborned to slander the no- 
blest lord, and the truest-hearted gentle- 
man, in England! But were he the 
right hand of our trust, or something yet 
dearer to us, thou shalt have thy hearing, 
and that in his presence. Come with 
me—come with me instantly !”’ 

‘As Amy shrunk back with terror, 
which the incensed Queen interpreted as 
that of conscious guilt, Elizabeth hastily 
advanced, seized on her arm, and hasten- 
ed with swift and long steps out of the 
grotto, and alongthe principal alley of 
the pleasance, dragging with her the ter- 
rified countess, whom she still held by 
the arm, and whose utmost exertions 
could but just keep pace with those of the 
indignant Queen.’ 


Leicester was at this time in the 
midst of a splendid group of lords and 
ladies, assembled under an arcade, 
when his ears were assailed by the well 
known voice of majesty, ‘where is my 


Lord of Leicester.” The Queen darted 
into the circle, and pointing tu the 
countess, whom she supported with one 
hand, inquired of the astonished earl, 
‘ knowest thou this woman ??— 

‘ As atthe blast ofthat last trumpet, the 
guilty shall call upon the mountains to co- 
ver them, Leicester’s inward thoughts in- 
voked the stately arch which he had built 
in his pride, to burst its strong conjunc- 
tion, and overwhelm them in its ruins. 
But the cemented stones, architrave, and 
battlement, stood fast; and it was the 


tual pressure had bent him to the earth, 
kneeled down before Elizabeth, and pros- 
trated his brow to the marble flag-stones 
on which she stood. 

‘<< Leicester,’ said Elizabeth, in a 
voice which trembled with passion, 
“could [ think thou hast practised on me 
—on me thy sovereign—on me thy con- 
fiding, thy too partial mistress, the base 
and ungrateful deception which thy pre- 
sent confusion surmises—by all that is 
holy, false lord, that head of thine were 
in as great peril as ever was thy father’s !” 

‘Leicester had not conscious inno- 
cence, but he had pride to support him. 
He raised slowly his brow and features, 
which were black and swoln with con- 
tending emotions, and only replied, 
** My head cannot fall but by the sen- 
tence of my peers—to them | will plead, 
and not to a princess who thus requites 
my faithful service.” 

«« What! my lords,” said Elizabeth, 
looking around, ‘“ we are defied, I think 
—defied in the castle we have ourselves 
bestowed on this proud man!—My Lord 
Shrewsbury, youare marshal of England, 
attach him of high treason.” 

‘«* Whom does your grace mean?” 
said Shrewsbury, much surprised, for he 
had that instant joined the astonished cir- 
cle. 

‘«’Whom should I mean, but that 
traitor, Dudley, Earl of Leicester!— 
Cousin of Hunsdon, order out your band 
of gentlemen pensioners, and take him in- 
to instant custody.—] say, villain, make 
haste !”’ 

‘ Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, 
from his relationship to the Boyleyns, was 
accustomed to use more freedom with 
the Queen than almost any others, re- 
plied bluntly, “* And it is like your grace 
might order me to the Tower to-morrow, 
for making too much haste. I do beseech 
you to be patient.’’ 

© Patient—God’s life!” exclaimed 
the Queen,—‘‘ name not the word to me, 
thou knowest not of what he is guilty !”’ 

‘Amy, who had by this time in 
some degree recovered herself, and 
who saw her husband, as she conceived, 
in the utmost danger from the rage of an 
offended sovereign, instantly, (and, alas ! 
how many women have done the same,) 
forgot her own wrongs, and her own dane 
ger, in her apprehensions for him, and 
throwing himself before the Queen, em- 
braced her knees, while she exclaimed, 
* Heis guiltless, madam—he is uiltiess 
—no one can lay ought to the charge of 
the noble Leicester.” 

‘«’ Why, minion,’”’ answered the 
Queen, “ didst not thou, thyself, say that 
the Earl of Leicester was privy to thy 
whole history?” 

««* Did | say so,” repeated the unhap- 
py Amy, laying aside every considera- 
tion of consistency, and of self interest ; 
“O, if | did, 1 toully belied him. May 
God so judge me, as_I believe he was 
never privy to a thought that would harm 





proud master himself, who, as ifsome ac- 


me !”” 
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** Woman!” said Elizabeth, “ I will 
know who has moved thee to this; or my 
wrath—and the wrath of kings is aflaming 
fire—shall wither and consume thee like 
a weed in the furnace.” 

‘Asthe Queen uttered this threat, 
Leicester’s better angel called his pride 
to his aid, and reproached him with the 
utter extremity of meanness which would 
overwhelin him for ever, if he stooped 
io take shelter under the generous inter- 
position of his wife, and abandon her, 
in return for her kindness, to the resent- 
ment of the Queen. He _ had already 
raised his head, with the dignity of a 
nan of honour, to avow his marriage, and 
proclaim himself the protector of his 
countess, when Varney, born, as it ap- 
peared, to be his master’s evil genius, 
rushed into the presence, with every 
mark of disorder on his face and apparel. 

‘«« What means this saucy intrusion?” 
said Elizabeth. 

‘Varney, with the air of a man altoge- 
ther overwhelmed with grief and confu- 
sion, prostrated himself before her feet, 
exclaiming, ‘€ Pardon, my liege, pardon ! 
—or at least let your justice avenge itself 
on me, where it isdue ; but spare my no- 
ble, my generous, my Innocent patron 
and master !”” 

‘Amy, who was yet knecling, started 
ap as she saw the man whom she deem- 
ed most odious, place himself so near her, 
and was about to fly towards Leicester, 
when, checked at once by the uncertain- 
tv and even timidity which his looks had 
re-assumed, as soon as the appearance of 
his confidant seemed to open anewscene, 
she hung back, and, uttering a_ faint 
screain, besought of her Majesty to cause 
her to be imprisoned in the lowest dun- 
geon of the castle—to deal with her as the 
worst of criminals—‘* but spare,’’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘my sight and hearing, what 
will destroy the little judgment I have 
left—the sight of that unutterable and 
most shameless villain ! 

‘«* And why, ot said the 
Queen, moved by «a new impulse ; 
“what hath he, this false knight, since 
such thou accounte st him, done to thee?” 

‘<¢ Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and 
worse than injury—he hath sown dissen- 
tion where most there should be peace. 
I shall go mad if I look longer on him.’ 

««« Beshrew me, but [ think thou art 
distraught already,’’ answered the Queen. 

—‘* My Lord Huns on, look to this poor 
Pits. young woman, and let her be 
safely bestowed, and in honest keeping, 
till we require her to be ge. ie 

An affecting intervicw takes place 
between the earl and eb countess, in 
which she entreats that he will do jus- 
tice to her and to his own honour, by 
avowing himself her husband; and 
that then, if law or power require that 
he should part from her, she will op- 
pose no objection. Leicester hesitates 


i 


lates on his supposed strength, which he 
conceives to. be ‘a tree so deep rooted 
as not easily to be torn up by the tem- 
pest.’ Varney turns the conversation 
to the subject of the countess, whom he 
accuses of being in continued conni- 
vance with ‘Tressilian, and men- 
tions his meeting him at Cumnor 
Hall. Leicester, being wrought upon, 
vows the destruction of the countess. 
Varney obtains authority to take her 

to Cumnor Place, and rid his master 
of her for ever. Leicester swears to re- 
serve Tressilian for his own revenge. 
Varney carries off the countess, and 
Leicester, fearing he might be too hasty 
in executing his purpose, writes a coun- 
ter-order, which he despatches by Lam- 
bourne to Varney. Leicester and 
Tressilian encounter, but are interrupt- 
ed. They retire, but renew the com- 
bat next day » when Tressilian would 
have received the fatal blow, had not 
his arin been arrested by the boy, Dickie 
Sludge, who produced the lost letter 
from the countess to the earl: — 


‘The letter dropped from Leicester’s 
hand when he had perused it. ‘* Take 
my sword,” he said, ‘* Tressilian, and 
pierce my heart, as I would but now have 
pierced your’s !”’ 

see My lord,”? said Tressilian, ‘* you 
have done me greatwrong; but something 
within my breast ever wh ispered that it 
was by egregious error. 

«<¢ Krror, indeed !”’ id Leicester, and 
handed him the letter; ‘* I have been 
made to believe a man of honour a vil- 
lain, and the best and purest of creatures 
a false profligate. —Wretched boy, why 
comes this lette r now, and where has the 
bearer lingered ? 

‘<< 7 dare not tell you, my lord,” said 
the boy, withdrawing, as if to heep be- 
yond his reach ;—‘* but here comes one 
who was the messenger.” 

‘Wasland at the same moment came 
Up ; and, interrogated by Leicester, hasti- 
ly detailed all the circumstances of his es- 
cape with Amy,—the fatal practices which 
had driven her to flight,—and her anxious 
desire to throw herself under the instant 
protection of her husband,—pointing cut 
the evidence of the domestics of Kenil- 
worth, ‘who could not,” he observed, 
‘* but remember her eager inquiries after 
the Earl of Leicester on her first arrival.’ 

‘«* The villains!’ exclaimed Leices- 
ter; ** but O, that worst of villains, Var- 
ney !—and she is even now in his pow- 
er!” 

‘« But not, | trust in God,” said ‘Tres- 
silian, ‘* with any commands of fatal im- 
port :* 

‘« No, no, no!’ exclaimed the earl 
hastily. —** I said something in madness— 
but it was recalled, fully “recalled, by a 
hasty messenger; and she is now—she 





and talks of defiance. On returning 


with Varney to his chamber, he calcu- 


must now be safe.’’ 
««* Yes,” said Tressilian, ‘* she must be 


eed 


safe, and I must be assured of her safety, 
My own quarrel with you is ended, my 
lord; but there isanother, to begin with 
the seducer of Amy Robsart, who has 
screened his guilt under the cloak of the 
infamous Varney.’’ 

“« The seducer of Amy replied Lei- 
cester, with a voice like thunder say 
her husband !—her misguided dy bli pul 
most unworthy husband !—She ts as sure- 
ly Countess of Leicester, as | am belted 
earl. Nor can you, sir, point out that 
manner of justice which [ will not render 
her at my own free will. Ineed scarce 
say, | fear not your compulsion.” 

‘The generous nature of ‘J ressilian was 
instantly turned from consideration of any 
thing personal to himself, aud entered at 
once upon Amy’s welfare. He had by 
no means undoubting confid. nce in the 
Huctuating resolutions of Leicester, whose 
mind seemed to him agitated beyond the 
government of calm reason; neither did 
he, notwithstanding the assurances he had 
received, 
his dependants. My lord,” he said, 
calmly, ‘* | mean you no ofience, and am 
far from seeking a quarrel. ut my duty 
to Sir Hugh Robsart compels me to carry 
this matter instantly to the Queen, that 
the Countess’s rank may be acknowledg- 
ed in her person.” 

‘« You shall not need, sir,”’ replied 
the earl, haughtily; ** do not dare to in- 
terfere, No voice but Dudley’s shail 
prociaim Dudley’s infamy.—lo Eliza- 
beth herself will Itell it, and then for 
Cumner-Piace with the speed of lite aud 
death °” 

‘So saying, he unbound his horse from 
the tree, threw himsclf into the saddie, 
and rode at full gallop towards the cas- 
tie,” ’ 

The Queen learns from Tressilian 
the whole of Amy’s unhappy story, 
aud reproachbes Leicester with great se- 
verity -— 

‘ At length, however, the haughty lord, 
like a deer that turns to bay, gave itima- 
tion that his patience was failing. ** Ma- 
dam,’ he said, *“‘l have been much to 
biame—inore than even your just resent- 
ment has expressed. Yet, Madain, let 
me say, that my guilt, if it be unpardon- 
able, was not unprovoked, aid that if 
beauty and condescending dignity could 
seduce the frail heart of a human being, 
l might plead both, as the causes of my 
concealing this secret from your Ma- 
jesty.”’ 

Live Queen was so much struck by this 
reply, which Leicester took care should 
be heard by no one but herseit, that she 
was for the moment silenced, ae the earf 
had the temerity to pursue bis advantage. 
* Your Grace, who has pardoned so 
much, wil excuse my throwing myself 
on your royal mercy for those expres- 
sions, which were yester-morning ac- 
counted but a light offence.” 


g 2 





‘The queen fixed her eyes on him 
while she replied, ‘‘ Now, by heaven, 


think Amy safe ia the hands of 
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my lord, thy effrontery passes the bounds 
of belief, as well as patience! But it 
shall avail thee nothing.—What, ho! my 
lords, come all and hear the news—My 
Lord of Leicester’s stolen marriage has 
cost me a husband, and England a king. 
His lordship is patriarchal in his tastes— 
one wife at a time was insufficient, and he 
designed us the honour of his left hand. 
Now, is not this too insolent,—that [ could 
not grace him with a few marks of court- 
favour, but he must presume to think my 
hand and crown at his disposal ?---You, 
however, think better of me; and I can 
sitv this ambitious man, as I could a 
chiid, whose bubble of soap has burst be- 
tween his hands. Wego to the presence- 
chamber--My lord of Leicester, we com- 
mand your close attendance on us.” 


‘ All was eager expectation in the hall, 
and what was the universal astonishment, 
when the Queen said to those next her, 
<‘The revels of Kenilworth are not yet 
exhausted, my lords and ladies—we are 
to solemnize the noble owner’s mar- 
riage.’ 

‘ There was an universal expression of 
surprise. 

«« [tis true, on our royal word,”’ said 
the Queen; “he hath kept this a secret 
even from us, that he might surprise us 
with it at this very place anc dtime. I see 
you are dying of curiosity to know the 
happy bride—It is Amy Robsart, the same 
who, to make up the May-game_ yester- 
day, figured in the pageant as the wife of 
lis servant Varney.” 

«<< For God’s sake, 

earl, approaching her with a mixture of 
humility, vexation, and sh ne in his 
countenance, and speaking g so low as to be 
heard by no one else, “ take my head, as 
you threatened in your anger, “and spare 
me these taunts! Urge not a falling man 
—tread not on a crushed worm.” 

‘« A worm, my lord?” said the Queen, 
in the same tone; ‘‘nay, a snake is the 
nobler reptile, and the more exact simili- 
tude—the frozen snake you wot of, which 
was warmed in a certain bosoi’ 

‘<< For your own sake—for mine, ma 
dam,”’ said the earl—‘‘ while there is yet 
some reason left in me”’ 

‘<«* Speak aloud, my lord,’ 
beth, ‘* and at fa: her “distanc e, 
you—your breath thaws our ruil. 
have you to ask of us?” 

‘< Permission,” said the unfortunate 
earl, humbly, ‘to travel to Cumnor- 
Place, le 

The Queen refuses, and orders Tres- 
silian, accompanied by Raleigh, to be 
despatched to Cumuor., On their way 
they find Lambourne, wl 


b] 


madam,’’ said the 








sO please 
W hat 


ho had been 
shot by Varney, lest he should no 
longer conceal his villainies. Varney 
reaches Cumnor with the countess :— 

‘ On the next day, when evening ap- 
proached, Varney summoned Foster to 


the execution of their plan. Tider and 
Foster’s old man-servant were sent on 


Anthony himself, as if anxious to see that 
the countess suffered no want of accom- 
modation, visited her place of confine- 
ment. He was so much sta gered at the 
mildness and patience wit ith which she 
seemed to endure her confinement, that 
he could not help earnestly recommend- 
ing to her not to cross the threshold of 
her room on any account whatsoever, un- 
til Lord Leicester should come, ‘* Which,”’ 
he added, ««] trust in God, will be very 
soon.” Amy patiently promised that she 
would resign herself to her fate, and Fos- 
ter returned to his hardened companion 
with his conscience half-eased of the pe- 
rilous load that weighed on it. ‘ I have 

warned her,” he said; ‘*surely in vain is 
the snare set in the sight of any bird.” 

‘ He left, therefore, the countess’s door 
unsecured on the outside, and under the 
eye of Varney, withdrew the supports 
which sustained the falling trap, which, 
therefore, kept its level position merely 
by aslight adhesion. They withdrew to 
wait the issue on the ground-floor adjoin- 
ing, but they waited long in vain. At 
length Varney, after walking long to and 
fro, with his face muffled in his cloak, 
threw it suddenly back, and said, ‘ Sure- 
ly never was a woman fool enough to ne- 
glect so fair an opportunity of escape!” 

««¢ Perhaps she is resolved,” said Fos- 
ter, ‘ to await her husband’s return.” 

«<< True !—imost true,” said Varney, 
rushing out, ** Il had not thought of that 
before.” 

‘In less than two minutes, Foster, who 
remained behind, heard the tread of a 
horse in the court-yard, and then a whis- 
tle similar to that which was the ear!’s 
usual signal; the instant after, the door a 
the countess’s chamber opened, and, i 
the same moment the trap-door gave way. 
There was arushing sound—a heavy fall 

—a faint groan—and all was over. 

‘ At the same instant, Varney called in 
at the window, in an accent and tone 
which was an indescribable mixture be- 
twixt horror and raillery, “Is the bird 

caught 2—Is the deed done? 

«<< © God, forgive us !” ae Antho- 
ny Foster. 

««« Why, thou fool,” said Varney, ‘thy 


toil is ended, and thy reward secure. 
Look down into the vault—what seest 
+} 27? 
eats su 4 


© Tsee only a heap of white clothes, 
like a snow-drift,” said Foster. «*O God, 
she moves her arm !” 

‘<«* Hurl something down on her.—Thy 
gold chest, Tony— it is an heavy one.” 

‘<< Varney, thou art an incarnate 





—— 





fiend!” replied Foster;—‘*‘ There needs 
nothing more—she is gone !” 

‘So pass our troubles,” said Varney, 
entering the room; “I dreamed not "J 
could have mimicked the earl’s call so 
well.”? 

««* Oh, if there be judgment in hea- 
ven, thou hast deserved it,”’ said Foster, 
‘¢and wilt meet it!—Thou bast destroyed 
her by means of her best affections—Itis a 


a feigned errand down to the village, and | seething of the kid in the mother’s milk,””’ 


Tressilian and Raleigh arrived ; 
when Varney ‘ seemed to take a fiend- 
ish pleasure in pointing out to them the 
remains of the murdered countess, 
while he, at the same time, defied them 
to shew that he had had any share in her 
death.’ Varney took poison, and Fos- 
ter betaking him to a place of conceal- 
ment in his own house, locked the door 
on himself, and, being unable to es- 
cape, miserably perished. Sir Hugh 
Robsart died very soon after his daug 
ter, having left his estate to Tressilian, 
who embarked with Raleigh for Virgi- 
nia, and ‘young in years but old in 
griefs, died, before his day, in that fo- 
reign land.’ 

We have entered so fully into the 
story of Kenilworth, and given such co- 
pious extracts, that we might commit 
the work to our readers without a sine 
gle comment. We cannot, however, 
but observe, that, notwithstanding its 
many beauties, it falls short of the for- 
mer productions of the same author, 
and is even inferior to Ivanhoe. The 
character of Raleigh is feebly drawn, 
and Shakespeare has had less attention 
devoted to him than we could have 
wished, Although there is ‘no scan- 
dal about Queen Elizabeth,’ yet her 
character is not delineated with that 
skill we had expected. The catas- 
trophe is excessively abrupt, and the 
death of the heroine, whose name has 
been prominent in three volumes, is 
dismissed ip asingle seutence. But, 
'| notwithstanding these defects, Kenil- 
worth is a delightful romance, Many 
of the characters are drawn with a mas- 
ter hand, particularly that of Varney, 
which is second only to the Iago of our 
immortal bard. 


+--+ en — 
A Dayin Autumn; a Poem. By Ber- 
nard Barton. 4to. pp. 31. Wood- 


bridge, 1820. 
We have already expressed so fa- 
vourable an opinion of Mr. Barton's 
poetical talents,* that we need only 
to add that the *‘ Day in Autumn’ 
is warked by the same _ beauties, 
the same moral feeling, and the same 
fine toned poetic fancy and love of 
nature which we observed in his first 
volume of Poems, while we think it 
displays more genius. The ‘ Invoca- 
tion to Autumn’ is a very pleasing po- 
etical description of that season of the 
year :— 
‘Autumn! soul soothing season, thou who 
spreadest 
Thy lavish feast for every living thing,— 
Around whose leaf-strew’d path, as on thou 
treadest, 





* See Literary Chronicle for 1820, p. 371. 
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The year its dying odours loves to fling, 
Their last faint fragrance sweetly scattering :— 
O! let thy influence, meek, majestic, holy, 
So consciously around my spirit cling, 
That its fix'd frame may be remote from folly, 
Of sober thought combin’d with gentle melan- 
choly. 
If, in the morning of my life, to Spring 
I paid my homage with a heart elate ; 
And with each flutt’ring insect on the wing, 
Or small bird singing to his happy mate, 
And Fiora’s festival then held in state :— 
If joyous sympathy with these was mine, 
O! still allow me now to dedicate 
To thee a loftier song ;—that tone assign 
Unto my murm’ring lyre, which Nature gives 
to thine. 


A tone of thrilling softness, now as caught 
From light winds sweeping o’er a stubble 
field :-— 
And now and then be with those breezes brought 
A murmur musical, of winds conceal’d 
In coy recesses, by escape reveal’d :— 
And ever and anon, still deeper tone 
Of winter's gath’ring dirge, at distance peal’d, 
‘By harps and hands unseen ; and only known 
To some enthusiast’s ear when worshipping 
alone. 


No more of invocation! Bright the day 
-Arose ; as if the glorious sun were bent, 
(Like some proud monarch, whose declining 
sway 
Is still majestic and magnificent,) 
On once more filling his own firmament 
With undiminish’d splendour.’ 


Mr. Barton is a member of the So- 
_ciety of Friends; and, although we are 
far from thinking that the members of 
that respectable body are now general- 
ly inimical to poetry, yet, perhaps, a 
consciousness that some are not very 
friendly to it, has induced the author 
to vindicate ‘ gentle poesy’ in the fol- 
lowing stanzas :— 


‘ The aces are not innately oppos’d 
To pure religion :—witness Cowper’s lyre, 
And those more awful visions once disclos’d 
To him, the loftiest of our tuneful choir, 
Seraphic Milton, whose lips felt the fire 
Caught from the altar’s live coal; prompted 
whence, 

In versewhich, although numerous,could nottire, 
He sang of themes beyond our finite sense, 
And pour’d his heavenly song with holy elo- 

quence. 


Not that a poet by his craft is bound 
To be for ever harping heavenly themes ; 
Though palms unfading grow on holy ground, 
And at their feet are everlasting streams, 
And many a spot with holiest vision teems, 
Replete with inspiration ; still we may 
Be more familiar with them than beseems 
True reverence, and unguardedly betray 
The cause we wish to serve by our unworthy lay. 


Yet he who scans aright the end for which 
The gift of song, if genuine, was bestow’d, 
Will ever strain its most commanding pitch 
In virtue’s praise ; and seek to strew the road 
That leads to her immortal blest abode, 
With amaranthine flowers; even when he 
plays 
With lighter theme, in seeming mirthful mode, 
Or nature’s loveliness in song portrays, 
His end and aim through all should be the 
Giver’s praise. 





And inexhaustible the beauties are 
Of this fair universe. The boundless main; 
Heaven’s outstretch’d cope, begemmed with 
many a star ; 
And eartb’s rich loveliness,—the ample plain, 
And stream which marks it like a silver vein ; 
Mountain and forest—lake and water-fall ; 
Can minstrel ere want subject for his strain 
While such display their charms so prodigal ? 
Or how, while singing them, forget who form’d 
them all ? 


O poesy! thou dear delightful art ! 

Of sciences by far the most sublime ; 
Who acting rightly thy immortal part, 

Art virtue’s handmaid,—censor stern of 

crime,— 
Nature’s high priest, and chronicler of time ; 

The nurse of feeling, the interpreter 
Of purest passion ;—who, in manhood’s prime, 

In age or infancy alike can’st stir 
The heart’s most secret thoughts.’ 

The strong religious feeling which 
breathes throughout the whole poem, is 
very fervidly expressed in the following 
stanza :— 


‘One topic more :—still Night will yet intrude 
Upon my serious thoughts while hymning 
thee : 
Thou art the emblem, type, similitude, 
Of silence yet more awful! although we 
Are loath the appreach of Death’s dark night to 
see! 
Father of mercies ! thou whose goodness gave 
Thy son belov’d, man’s sacrifice to be, 
Grant that in life’s last hour my soul may 
crave, 
Nor crave in vain, His love to light me through 
the grave.’ 

We will not borrow farther from a 
poem of thirty pages, having quoted 
sufficient to shew the poctical genius, 
the amiable character, and the strong 
religious feelings of the author. 


4+ po 


Such is the World. A Novel. 3 vols, 
12mo. pp. 946. London, 1821. 
A PRETTY extensive field our author has 
taken, when he attempts to shew us 
what the world is, Its varieties, how- 
ever, are too great to be all developed 
even in a novel of three volumes. It 
is too much the character of modern 
productions of this class, that they are 
either tame in language, destitute of 
incident, or too romantic in the story. 
All these errors the author of ‘ Such is 
the World,’ has avoided. His style is 
far above mediocrity : the incidents of 
his novel are highly interesting, and the 
story does not “encroach too much on 
improbability. The characters in the 
novel, which embrace ‘ all ranks and de- 
grees of men,’ from a duke down to the 
hostler of an inn, are drawn with a fi- 
delity and correctness, which none but 
a person who has mixed much in the 
world could have sketched. Another 
merit this novel possesses, in which we 
should be happy to see every work 
of the kind resemble it ;—we mean, 





— 


that of having a good moral tendency. 
Thereare no coarse ribaldries—no inde- 
cent allusions—no double entendres, to 
raise a blush on the cheek of youthful 
innocence. Virtue and vice are so 
faithfully portrayed, that we do not 
fear our juvenile friends choosing the 
former for the model of their future 
conduct in life. 


The heroine of the novel is a Miss 
Isabella Templeton, the daughter of 
Lord Murray, by Miss Etheridge, the 
daughter of a clergyman. Lord Mur- 
ray is the only son of the Earl of An- 
nandale, and did not happen to be 
born until an elder sister, Lady Mar- 
garet, had attained sufficient age to en- 
tertain the hope of perpetuating in her 
own person, the title of the family. 
The enmity of this lady to her ialtire, 
on being thus put aside from the suc- 
cession, was insatiable. Lord Murray 
dies suddenly, soon after the birth of 
our heroine. Lady Margaret admi- 
nisters opium to the child; and its mo- 
ther and all around believe it dead. 
The child, however, recovers, and is 
sent by the lady to a Dr. Neville, in 
Wales, in a mysterious way, as Isabella 
Templeton. The doctor and his lady 
bring the child up with parental had 
ness, until she attains the age of 
eighteen or twenty, when she is seen by 
Lord Murray, the son of Lady Marga- 
ret, by a Mr. Irving. He loves her, 
but his mother, who, on the death of 
her father, assumed the title of Coun- 
tess of Annandale, has Isabella kid- 
napped by some smugglers, and con- 
veyed to London. Here she is first 
placed with a former servant of the 
countess, and afterwards as companion 
to lady Susan Violet. [sabella’s charms 
excite universal admiration. Lord 
Murray discovers her, and vows unal- 
terable love; the countess, however, in 
order to cheagt it, sends him abroad. 
Isabella attends the ladies to a mas- 
querade, where an artfal villain, Count 
le Grand, who paid ber particular at- 
tentions, is seen with her by Lord Mur- 
ray, who was also in mask. A deep 
laid plot, to ruin the young innocent, 
makes his lordship jealous of her affec- 
tion, and he hastens back to Paris, and 
marries the daughter of the Duke of 
Weobly,—a sien brought about by 
the artifices of her mother, Isabella 
escapes from her persecutors, and is 
met by Dr. Neville, and his friend Mr. 
Li ot iy ; her true history is discovered, 
and she is declared, by incontestible 
evidence, the heir of the noble House 
of Annandale. Lord Murray’s mo- 
ther, on finding her plot discovered, 
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dies of grief and remorse ; his lordship» 
nearly frantic enters a monastery, but 
afterwards returns to the world and 
lives happily with his wife. Our he- 
roine, Isabella, now Countess of An- 
nandale, marries a worthy gentleman, 
a Mr. Sterling, and all the subordinate 


characters in the drama are disposed of 
according to their deserts. 

Such is a very hasty sketch of the 
plot, which possesses considerable in- 
terest, and is throughout very well ma- 
naged. There are several scenes, both 
of a serious and comic cast, which give 
a favourable opinion of the author, but 
we select one at the commencement 
which contains both. Dr. Neville has 
just received the mysterious letter, an- 
nouncing the infant charge consigned 
to his care. 

‘Assoon as Mrs. Neville had read this 
singular epistle, she exclaimed, ‘‘ I hope, 
doctor, you do not intend to take in this 
child belonging to nobody knows who.— 
You may do as you please—but I shall 
never consent to it—I dare say, it is 
the ——” 

««¢ What can I do?” interrupted her 
husband. ‘* The child is already on the 
read, and surely, Mary, you will not shut 
your door against helpless, friendless, in- 
nocence ?”” 

‘«« Dear me, Doctor Neville,’’ resumed 
his wife, “Iam not really equal to the 
fatigue of taking charge of so young a 
child: we must have an extra servant for 
it—-a nurse—a girl at least we must have 
—we cannot atford it—besides, what will 
the villagers say of me—ay, of us both ?— 
Is not our parish reckoned the most order- 
lv of any for miles round? And _ has it 
not been my pride that it should contain 
none but honest women, and orderly 
young men? Will they not say, ah! 
Madam Neville can haibour a love child 
when it belongs to great folks: she will 
be well paid for it, no doubt.—I tell you, 
husband, I never can consent to such a 
thing.” 

‘“ How can you not? Mrs. Neville, 
you are too warm ; and your warmth 
leads you to suspect that for which you 
have no foundation. Now I should have 
thought, since it has pleased heaven to 
deprive you of your own cherubs, that 
this poor forsaken little one would, in 
some degree, have replaced those you 
loved so well. Think, Mary, if perchance 
sour own child had laid claim to the pro- 
tection of a stranger, how you would have 
felt, had that stranger shut his door against 
your offspring.” 

‘«* Doctor,”’ interrupted his wife, “ the 
Case is quite different.—Here is a child, 
ofnobody knows who, absolutely forced 
upon us. We might have been asked 
whether or not an addition to our family 
would have been agreeable.” 

_‘ “Task you to receive it,” replied Dr. 
Neville. Task you to take compassion 
on Isabella Templeton.” 





‘Just as the doctor pronounced thes® 
words, the servant-maid entered the 
breakfast parlour, to say, that a sick pa- 
rishioner begged his presetice immediate- 
ly. The good man accordingly hastened 
to the bed of sickness, where he passed 
some time administering those consola- 
tions with which religion soothes the last 
hours of the dying Christian. The doc- 
tor did not return home till dinner-time ; 
and, when the cloth was drawn, the ex- 
pected child became again the subject of 
conversation. Mrs. Neville was not to 
be convinced ; and her husband’s argu- 
ments were on the point of being changed 
into commands, when the servant came 
in, saying that Jenkins was come with a 
message, that a lady had arrived at the 
Llewellyn’s Head, and desired Doctor 
Neville would attend her as soon as pos- 
sible. ‘The doctor rose hastily, and quit- 
ted the room without uttering one word. 


«« What sort of a woman, Betty?”’ in- 
quired Mrs. Neville, as her husband clos- 
ed the door after him. 

‘ «* Ma’am, ‘a lady,’ Jenkins said :—he 
didn’t say what sort of lady; but he said, 
‘La! Betty, what a sweet baby she has 
with ber !” 

««« Baby !”? exclaimed Mrs. Neville, 
colouring deeply. ‘‘ Fetch me my bon- 
net and cloak directly, Betty, and make 
haste. Sweet baby, indeed!” rejoined 
she. ‘* Bless me, how long Betty is!— 
Betty—Betty, 1 say, make haste !” 

«<€ Coming, ma’am; but I can’t find 
your gloves.”’ 

«© Q, never mind the gloves!” replied 
Mrs. Neville. But the maid, though as- 
tonished at the impatience of her mis- 
tress, still lingered to look for them, till a 
second call obliged her to descend with- 
out them. 

‘ Hastily putting on her bonnet and 
cloak, Mrs. Neville sallied forth from her 
own house for the inn. Dr. Neville, in 
the mean time, had made the best of his 
way thither, preceded by Jenkins, who, 
though advanced in years, had all the 
agility of youth, and more of its vivacity 
than remains when wit exercises its play- 
fulness under the guardianship of experi- 
ence. But with Jenkins there was ‘‘a 
time to speak, and atime to keep si- 
lence ;’’ and at present the latter seemed 
dictated either by prudence, or the old 
man’s desire to leave the doctor’s mind 
in its best state of preparation for an un- 
expected surprise. 

‘As soon as they arrived at the inn 
door, Dr. Neville was told by the hostess, 
that ‘‘ a lady waited for him in the best 
bed-room.”’ Thbither the doctor proceed- 
ed: and, eageriy ascending the stair, he 
was followed by the yery significant 
siniles of the landlady and her attendants. 
Upon entering the room, the door of 
which Jenkins opened, Dr. Neville bowed 
to atall and neatly dressed female, who 
wore athick and long veil. She curtsied, 
and, pointing to the bed, said, in an un- 
der tone, which appeared tremulous from 





suppressed emotion, ‘ There, sir, lies 
Isabella Templeton, your futare ward.” 

‘The good man turned towards the bed, 
and stood wrapped in meditation as he 
ayy upon the sleeping infant before 

im. A pearly tear bedewed its rosy 

cheek, while an occasional short sob fur- 
ther betrayed that the babe had been 
hushed to sleep after a violent fit of 
crying. 

‘«* Poor babe!”’ exclaimed the doctor; 
** poor little forsaken child! if I at the 
first sight of thee feel thus, what must thy 
mother have felt at parting with thee ! 
Madam,” continued he, turning round to 
address the unknown female, ‘* madam, 
you may rest ”» He stopped short, 
for the woman was gone! ‘ f is is very 
strange,” resumed he; “ but she is no 
doubt below.” Thither the doctor bent 
his steps; but just as he reached the bot- 
tom of the stairs, a post-chaise and four 
drove rapidly from the inn door, con- 
taining, as he was informed by Jenkins, 
the ‘ veiled lady.” 

*“* And,” said the landlady, who 
seemed breathless at the disappointment 
to which the sudden departure of her 
guest subjected her, “and the lady, sir, 
desired [| would tell you this trunk con- 
tained the baby’s wardrobe; but she did 
not mention this small bundle, which, I 
think, she left by mistake. I took hold 
of it while she was fumbling for her purse 
to pay us; and she hurried into the chaise 
so fast, and was off so soon a 

‘ «« Give it me, ma’am,” said Jenkins, 
who had by this time put the trunk on 
his shoulder; ‘it isan ill wind that blows 
arg any good.” 

‘« Poor baby!” continued Mrs. Ap 
shenkins, * it cried sadly when ’twas un- 
dressed, and the lady cried too. Shall I 
open the bundle, sir?” 

‘The doctor, more amazed than ever, 
eagerly seized the bundle, which the host- 
ess declined giving up to Jenkins. It had 
occurred to the vicar, that it might con- 
tain aclue to the mystery in which this 
whole day’s work seemed enveloped ; 
and, again ascending the stairs, he gently 
raised the sleeping infant. The docter 
had been a parent; and, pressing his lips 
softly upon the little innocent’s cheek, he 
repeated, 1 will be a father to thee, 
thou poor deserted little one! Bring the 
ene after me,” said he to Jen- 

ins.’ 

‘ The old man obeyed; and following 
the doctor, who was absorbed in the con- 
templation of his beautiful and innocent 
charge, passed on unconscious of the nods 
and significant looks of the villagers, who 
had been drawn together at the novel 
spectacle of a post-chaise in Oldenwood. 
Dx. Neville had scarcely passed through 
the inn-yard, when he was met by his 
wife, who coloured up as she approached 
him. He was rocking the infant, for it ap- 
peared to be waking; indeed, atthis mo 
ment it opened its soft blue eyes; and 
fixing them on the doctor, it oF up its 
lip, but turning its head, it caught sight of 
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the softened features of Mrs. Neville, and 
stretched out its little arms to her, when 
the good woman, (she really was a good 
woman,) burst into tears as the doctor, 
holding the infant to her, said, “For my 
sake, Mary, be amother to it.’ 

‘My own sweet Mary had blue 
eyes,” said Mrs. Neville, as she pressed 
the baby to her breast. Oh, nature! thou 
powerful pleader! who can resist thee? 
One single look of thine has pierced the 
hardest hearts; no wonder, then, that Mrs. 
Neville’s prejudices should be subdued at 
thy appeal. 

‘Betiy’s surprise, as her 
mistress and old Jenkins entered the 
house, was beyond description. It is 
true that this country girl had had some 
intimation of the doctor’s errand to the 
inn ; but the babe Mrs. Neville carried 
in her arms was presented so suddenly, 
and so unexpectedly, to poor Betty's 
view, as to create the liveliest impression ; 
and there was, besides, something of inys- 
tery in the appearance of the infant. In 
short, if Betty had studied the most learn- 
ed disquisition on the passions, she could 
not have had a better incident to illustrate 
the law of excitement on which wonder is 
principally grounded. 

«« Put down the portmanteau, Jen- 
kins,” said the doctor; and the old man 
did so and departed. 

‘*« And Betty,” said Mrs. Neville,— 

‘* Betty, run to Sally Meadows, and say I 
want her eldest girl to come here imme- 
diately.’’ 

‘ Betty, beckoning to Jenkins to stop, 
she soon joined him; and her curiosity 
instantly led her to inquire into this very 
extraordinary aflair. As, however, Mrs. 
Neville was an exceedingly particular 
mistress, whose disposition Betty had 
well studied, the girl could tarry no time 
to question or argue with Jenkins. She 
was thence obliged to be content for the 
present with mere facts, so few and brief 
as to be very unsatisfactory to her mind. 
Onward she hastened to Sally Meadows’s 
cottage, while Jenkins struck off in an op- 
posite direction, to regain the inn, 

‘The case was different at the porch of 
the Liewellyn’s Head. There opinions 
were various. ‘The appearance of a chaise 
and four, driving with rapidity into the 
village of Oldenw ood, had roused from 
their hearths all the gossips of the pl. ace ; 
and the dust, put in motion by the horses 
feet and the wheels of the vehicle, was 
not more evanescent in its action than the 
ideas which now floated in the brains of 
Dr. Neville’s female parishioners. As, 
however, a short space only elapsed ere 
the same machine glided again past their 
eyes, there occurred to some one’s mind 
a vague idea, that nore might be learned 
at the Llewellyn’s Head, from the ser- 
vants, than by Conjecture. Ac cordingly, 
by the time Jenkins reached the inn gate, 
_ a motley group had assembled, to termi- 

nate their curiosity by the acquisition of 
knowledge. All were inquisitive, for the 
Sight was strange to every one; each had 


inaster and 





her peculiar question, for it was rarely 
such a sight was seen in Oldenwood ; and 
many were the significant and penetrating 
suppositions as to the origin of Isabella 
Templeton. 

‘ Mrs. Apshenkins, the land lady, was 
in general the first to give her opinion on 
all subjects ; but, in the present instance, 
she yielded tothe to:rent of speculative 
guesses which were thrown out by the 
gossips. ‘Though habit had taught our 
hostess to play the servant to her custo- 
mers, when her judgment was appealed 
to, in matters which concerned not her 
immediate calling, no woman in Olden- 
wood evinced more vanity than Mrs. Ap- 
shenkins. 

‘ But it may not be out of place 
count for this woman’s self-love. 

‘Mrs. Apshenkins was a native of Lon- 
don, with whom Mr. Apshenkins had be- 
come enamoured while he put up at an 
inn in West Smithfield, whither he had 
driven some Welsh cattlé for sale. At 
that period, Mrs. Apshenkins was bar- 
maid ; and, Mr. Apshenkins having pre- 
ferred his suit with much devotion, the 
young woman smiled on it with approy- 
ing condescension. She had put by a 
few pounds while in this situation; and 
with that sum, and what other pence 
Mr. Apshenkins had hoarded while a 
drover’s man, they came to Oldenwood, 
his native village, and bought the good- 
will of the Liewellyn’s Head, the then 
landlord having preferred the wilds of 
Louisiana to the comforts of Wales. 

Mrs. Apshenkins’ opinion was in ge- 
neral a fiat from which little or no appeal 
was ever made in the village. ‘Tere 
were, indeed, a few old women who 
maintained that the comfortable looking 
landlady had been occasionally inistaken 
in her decision; but the majority of the 
villagers believed that «a Lunnun lady 
must. be wiser in some matters than poor 
women who had never been twenty miles 
from home.”? ‘Lhe smile which played 
round her saffron lips was, therefore, 
eagerly scrutinised; but it was not until 
all had decided upon the birth and pa- 
rentage of Isabella ‘empleton, that Mrs. 
Apshenkins deigned to hazard an opinion 
upon the subject in discussion. 

‘« You are all far from the point,” said 
she; ‘‘for | do confidently believe that 
this ‘child is of noble, nay, of royal pa- 
rentage. You may well stare, that know 
no better; but has not she blue eyes? and 
has not she a long nose ?—I mean one that 
will belong. And had not the Queen of 
France blue eyes, and a long nose?—Y es 
she had; and 1 do verily believe,’ ’ said 
Mrs. Apshenkins, when pressed for her 
opinion as to the baby’ s origin,—‘* I do 
verily believe, that itis the child of the 
Queen of France, born in the prison just 
before her death.” 

*« Dead!” exclaimed twenty voices, 
at one and the same time. 

dow Yes,”" rejoined’ Mrs. Apshenkins; 
“« wasn’t | reading about the jacobins be- 
heading her ?” 


to ac- 








‘At this part of Mrs. Apshenkins’s 
speech, ai involuntary shudder seized the 
ignorant, but virtuous women, who had 
gathered around her. “Ihus, in one in- 
stant, the mere reference to an 
wanton cruelty, excited a passion the 
very opposite of what had tickled the 
fancy of these lowly Welsh women, 
Mrs: Apshenkins had put her apron to 
her eye; the rest followed her example. 
‘The mental agony of an allusion is but 
momentary—th e description, in detail, of 
scenes from which our natures recoil, is 
durable. So it was at the porch of the 
Llewellyn’s Head. ‘The experienced 
landlady had been appealed to. 

‘«*« | do believe,”’ continued she, “ this 
infant has been brought, over to Madam 
Neville.”? And the conclave, whose mind 
possessed sufficient elasticity to revibrate 
to the tune it had been amused with but 
a few seconds back, stared with astonish- 
ment atthe penetration Mrs. Apshenkins 
discovered by this speech. 

‘ Jenkins bad, at this moment, reached 
the skirts of the group, and he was assail- 
ed by many voices communicating the 
discov ery Ww ‘hich had so Jately and so 
wisely been made. ‘The oddity of the 
assembly, and the absurdity of the con- 
jecture, overbalanced the old man’s pl 
vity. He burst into ‘* a horse laugh,” a 
they say, who know how that amin. ln 
displays its joy in violent convulsions of 
merriment. but Jenkins, one of those 
who have few wants, and still fewer cares, 
could be whirled into cheertulness by any 
very trivial circumstances of a joyful kind, 
and when things facetious or judicrous 
augmented the social syinpathy of the 
old man’s lively disposition, his gladness 
became noisy and boisterous. [n its zeal 
to communicate itself to all who could 
participate in its pleasures, it not unfre- 
quently broke out in that invincible ha! 
ha! ha! which the poet calls, ‘ laughter 
holding both his sides.”’ 

«*« Gueen of France, indeed!”’ cried 
he—‘* Noa, noa; I knows better than all 
that. Didn't L carry the portinantle a’ter 
the doctor? And didn’t | see him hug 
the lithe un, and kiss it? And didn’t l 
hear him say to Madam Neville, ‘bea 
mother to it, Mary, tor my sake?’ 
Now, who talks of the Queen ot France? 
Noa, noa,—this here bantling is no sitch 
great things, de pe nd on’t. Why it’s as 
clearas my name’s Jenkins whose cub itis. 
Ay, ay, Some folks should look at home 
a bit.’ 

‘ A lifting up of hands and eyes follow- 
ed this sagacious harangue. 

«+ Well! who would havethought it?” 
said one, 

‘“ Why, you might have guessed as 
much,” saidanother. In short, Mrs. Ap- 
shenkins herself was struck with this evi- 
dence of the doctor’s frailty ; and, aiter 
many wise Observations upon people see- 
ing the mote in their brother’s eye, and 
being insensible to the beam in their own, 
the party separated, fully convinced, that 
the little stranger was the illegitimate off- 
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spring of Dr. Neville and nobody knew 
who. 

‘The doctor’s sermon, on the follow- 
ing Sunday, confirmed the suspicion of 
his parishioners, for he chose the follow- 
ing text: “Judge not, lest ye be judged. 

« Nodsand winks, and sareasticsimpers, 
accompanied his exit from the church- 
vard: but it was not until Madain Ne- 
ville’s back was turned that these became 
evident. The buzz of many voices fol- 
lowed the departure of the doctor and 
his wife; and amongst the idle and dis- 
sipated, for such are to be found in most 

laces. the innocent and unconscious Isa- 
bella Templeton was the vehicle by means 
of which scandal diffused the vague and 
thence more readily believed tale, of the 

uilt of one of the best of men. 

‘Thus we have discovered among the 
poor people of Oldenwood, all the ele- 
ments of painful suspicion—that comfort- 
less state of doubt, which leaves the mind 
embarrassed concerning the conduct and 
character of another. But what was the 
accusation? The appearance of an in- 
fant babe, of whose parentage Dr. Neville 
himself was ignorant. What was the evi- 
dence to support the accusation the poor 
people preferred against their vicar? The 
friendly language, ‘‘be a mother to it, 
Mary, for my sake.’’ Yet were these in- 
cidents sufficient to trouble the repose of 
confidence these poor people placed in 
Dr. Neville ; and their esteem lowered 
towards the good man, asfrom Sally Mea- 
dow’s eldest girl the gossips learned, that, 
with time, his attachment to Isabella 
Templeton augmented.’ 

We have devoted more room to this 
novel than we are accustomed to do in 
general, but we think our readers, on 
reading, will find it to justify our re- 
marks, and will say ‘Such is the 
World.’ 
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A Holiday Letter for a Young Lady, 
expressive of her Duties when absent 
Jrom School. By Mrs. J. A. Sar- 
vant. pp. 44. London, 1821. 

THE motto multiim in parvo has seldom 

received a happier or more appropriate 

application thai in speaking of the 
elegant bijou, the ‘Holiday Letter.’ 

It breathes the pure spirit of Christi- 

anity, and incu!cates the most excel- 

lent precepts for the guidance of those 
early blossoms of nature’s fairest work, 
for whose use it is intended, 








ORIGINAL STORY 


ON WHICH 
THE ROMANCE or KENILWORTH 
IS FOUNDED. 

AT the west end of the Church of 
Cumnor, (says Ashmole, in his Anti- 
quities of Berkshire) are the ruins of a 


place of removal, as some report, to the 
monks of Abingdon. There is, also, 
in the said house, a chamber, called 
Dudley’s Chamber, where the Earl of 
Leicester’s wife was murdered, of which 
this ts the story following :— 

Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, 
avery goodly personage, and singu- 
larly well featured, being a great fa- 
vourite to Queen Elizabeth, it was 
thought, and commonly reported, that 
had he been a batchelor or widower, 
the queen would have made him her 
husband; to this end, to free himself 
of all obstacles, he commands, or per- 
haps with fair flattering intreaties de- 
sires, his wife to repose herself here, at 
his servant Anthony Forster’s house, 
who then lived in the aforesaid manor- 
house; and also prescribed to Sir Ri- 
chard Varney, (a prompter to his de- 
sign) at his coming hither, that he 
should first attempt to poison her, and 
if that did not take effect, then by any 
other way whatever to dispatch her. 
This, it seems, was proved by the re- 
port of Dr. Walter Bayly, sometime 
Fellow of New College, then living at 
Oxford, and professor of physic in that 
university, who, because he would not 
consent to take away her life by poi- 
son, the earl endeavoured to displace 
from the court. This man, it seems, 
reported for most certain, that there 
was a practice in Cumnor among the 
conspirators to have poisoned _ this 
young lady, a little before she was 
killed, which was attempted after this 
manner. They seeing the good lady 
sad and heavy, (as one that well knew 
by her other handling that her death 
was not far off,) began to persuade her 
that the present disease was abun- 
dance of melancholy and other hu- 
mours, &c. and, therefore, would needs 
counsel her to take some potion, which 
she absolutely refused to do, as still 
suspecting the worst ; whereupon they 
sent a messenger on a day (unawares 
to her) for Dr. Bayly, and intreated 
him to persuade her to take some little 
potion by his direction, and they would 
fetch the same at Oxford, meaning to 
have added something of their own for 
her comfort, as the doctor upon just 
cause and consideration did suspect, 
seeing their great importunity, and the 
small need the lady had of a physician, 
and therefore, he peremptorily denied 
their request, misdoubting, (as he af- 
terwards reported,) least if they had 
poisoned her under the name of his 
potion, he might have been hanged for 
a colour of their sin; and the doctor 





manor, anciently belonging asa cell or 


remained still well assured, that this 


way takieg no effect, she would not 
escape their violence, which afterwards 
happened thus :—For Richard Varuey, 
above said, (the chief projector in this 
design), who, by the earl’s order, re- 
inained that day of her death alone 
with her, with one man only, and Fors- 
ter, who had that day forcibly sent 
away all her servants to Abingdon mar- 
ket, about three miles distant from this 
place, they (I say, whether first stifling 
her, or else strangling her) afterwards 
flung her down a pair of stairs, and 
broke her neck, using much violence 
upon her; but, however, though it was 
vulgarly reported that she by chance 
fell down stairs, (but yet without hurt- 
ing her hood that was upon her head,) 
yet the inhabitants will tell you there, 
that she was conveyed from her usual 
chamber where she lay, to another 
where the bed’s head of the chamber 
stood close to a privy postern door, 
where they in the night came and sti- 
fled her in the bed, bruised her head 
very much, broke her neck, and at 
length flung her down stairs, thereb 

believing the world would have thought 
it a mischance, and so have blinded 
their villainy. But behold the mercy 
and justice of God im revenging and 
discovering this lady’s murder ; for one 
of the persons that was a coadjutor in 
this murder, was afterwards taken for 
a felony in the marshes of Wales, and 
offering to publish the mauner of the 
aforesaid murder, was privately made 
away in the prison by the earl’s a 

pointment. And Sir Richard Varney, 
the other dying about the same time in 
London, cried miserably, and blas- 
phemed God, and said to a person of 
note (who hath related the same to 
others since) not long before his death, 
that all the devils in hell did tear 
him to pieces, Forster, likewise, after 
this fact, being a man formerly ad- 
dicted to hospitality, company, mirth, 
and music, was afterwards observed to 
forsake all this with much melancholy 
and pensiveness (some say with made 
ness) pined and drooped away. The 
wife also of Bald Butter, kinsman to 
the earl, yave out the whole fact a lit- 
tle before his death. Neither are these 
following passages to be forgotten, that 
as soon as ever she was murdered, they 
made great haste to bury her, before 
the coroner had given in his inquest, 
(which the earl himself condemned as 
not done advisedly,) which ber father 
or Sir John Robertsett, (as lL suppose,) 
hearing of, came with all speed hither, 
caused her corpse to be taken up, the 





coroner to sit upon her, and for inquiry 
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to be made concerning this business to 
the full, but it was generally thought 
that the earl stopped his mouth, and 
made up the business between them ; 
and the good earl, to make plain to 
the world the great love he bore to her 
when alive, what a grief the loss of so 
virtuous a lady was to his tender heart, 
caused (though the thing by these and 
other means was beaten into the heads 
of the principal men of the University 
of Oxford) her body to be re-buried in 
St. Mary’s Church, in Oxford, with 
great pomp and solemnity. I[t 1s re- 
markable, when Dr. Babington, the 
earl’s chaplain, did preach the funeral 
sermon, he tript once or twice in his 
speech, by recornmending to their me- 
mories that virtuous lady so pitifully 
murdered, instead of saying pitifully 
slain. This earl, after all his murders 
and poisonings, was himself poisoned 
by that which was prepared for others, 
(some say by his wife,) at Cornbury 
Lodge, before mentioned, though Ba- 
ker, in his Chronicle, weaid have it at 
Killingworth, Anno 1588. 


Original Criticisms 


The Principal Plena of the Theatres 
Royal Drury Lane § Covent Garden. 


¢ 


No. 1X.—Mrs. W. WEST. 


* Divine perfection ofa woman.’--SHAK ESPEARE. 














It must be confessed that all, but 
more especially female dramatic talent, 
is at a very low ebb, Still we have some 
clever performers among the softer sex; 
none of them however, in the tragic 
department at least, possess half the 
genius or cultivation of the lady before 
us:—although Mrs. West is much in- 
ferior to Miss O ‘Neil, she undoubt- 
edly possesses much merit ; her whole 
appearance is admirably adapted for 
tragic expression, and, * Her fair 
large front, and eye sublime, declare 
absolute rule.’—In this lady, we recol- 
lect a very pretty girl, of the name of 
Cooke, who performed some years ago, 
in rather subordinate characters, at 
Covent Garden; time, however, has 
considerably improved her powers, 
and on her appearance at Drury Lane, 
in Desdemona, we hailed her as a very 
promising actress. The character has 
usually been played by any pretty 
puppet; our heroine, however, raised 
it to its proper rank, and gave it that 
interest, which it so justly requires. 
But if we were much pleased with her 


herself the possessor of talents which 
we had no idea belonged to her. She 
presented us with a picture of the sor- 
rows of the virtaous wife, in which 
vigour and delicacy were felicitously 
blended. There was sometimes a re- 
dundancy of action, but the perform- 
ance on the whole inspired universal 
interest. Her alarm and distraction, on 
being delivered to the conspirators, 
were expressed with energy and nature, 
and, in the scene, in which she is de- 
serted by Jaffier, she was entitled to 
the same praise. The manner in which 
she replied to the charge, ‘ Would she 
have e’er betrayed her Brutus 2’ ‘No.— 
For Brutus trusted her,’ was most 
just and forcible; her sudden start and 
exclamation at, ‘ How parting, part- 
ing!’ the exquisite tenderness of her 
supplications, and the despairing look 
and tone with which she utters, * Oh 
my poor heart, when wilt thou break !’ 
and the rapturous joy, with which 
she turns, on hearing her husband 
return, and rushes into his arms, 


were excellent; and in her mad 
scene, she was, if possible, greater. 


The manner in which she repeated the 
words, * For ever,’ thrilled the whole 
house; nor was the last scene less effec- 
tive, particularly during the recital 
of the death of Jaffier: the frantic 
vagueness of her attention, the wild- 
ness of her look, the quivering of her 
lip, and the scream of horror, when 
the light broke in upon her mind, car- 
ried tragic horror to its highest pitch. 
The dying scene which followed was 
likewise terribly faithful. We did not 
expect, that her Lady Macbeth would 
be succesful, nor were we in the result, 
agreeably disappointed. She gave us 
a correct, but very feeble outline of 
the character, merely the declamation 
of the part correct—as to tones and 
attitudes only ; she did not enter into 
or express the feelings, which belong 
to the several variations of the charac- 
ter, as it proceeds through its different 
gradations. We have not, however, a 
single actress who can perform Lady 
Macbeth, even tolerably ; Mrs, West’s 
performance therefore, making due al- 
lowance for the difficulty of a faithful 
representation, is entitled to a lenient 
consideration. She performed Her- 
mione with increased claims to public 
approbation, and produced some good 
points in the insignificant character of 
Tarquinia. In Lady Anne, she was 
extremely successful, though the part 
is quite unworthy of her genius. In 


Lady Townly, she delighted us; an 





in Desdemona, in Belvidera she proved 


interesting countenance, a fine figure, 





ay 
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and harmonious voice, are great quali. 
fications for this character; Mrs. West 
possesses these in an eminent degree, 
and adds to them grace, ease, spright- 
liness, elegance, and feeling; in the 
playful scenes with her husband, she 
was highly succesful; indeed, we think 
that few can surpass her in the higher 
walks of comedy. In Mrs. Beverley, 
(particularly in the third act,) she is 
highly interesting ; it is one of those 
exquisite touches of pathos, that insi- 
nuates itself through the throbbing 
pulses of every heart, and entirely 
subdues an auditory. Her Mrs. Haller, 
though much inferior to Mrs. Siddons, 
or Miss O*«Neil’s, deserves great com. 
imendation, especially in her interview 
with her husband, in which she dis- 
played workings of a very superior 
genius. She pl: tys Portia very elevant- 
ly , and recites the celebrated apostrophe 
to mercy, exquisitely, 

It is a glaring act of injustice to this 
lady, to fix her in such characters as 
Angelina, in * Love makes a Man;’ 
Pocahontas, or the Indian Princess; 
Miss Anagon, in the comedy of * Want- 
eda Wife,’ &e,. &c., and to make her 
the heroine of such melo-dramas as 
the § Jew of Lubeck,’ * The Heroine, 
or a Daughter’s Courage,’ and fifty 
others of the same nature, which have 
been in themselves too contemptible to 
run more than two or three nights at 
the utmost. To our certain knowledge, 
she has been put into at least twenty 
characters which a second-rate actress 
would have disdained; into feeble 
paltry parts, utterly unworthy of her 
unquestionably great talents: we 
again repeat, that our first tragic ace 
tress should not appear too frequently, 
and yet scarcely a night elapses but we 
see her name in the play- -bille, and too 
frequently in mediocre  eharacters. 
Her Jane Shore is extremely atfecting ; 
nothing can exceed her excellence in 
the last scene. She is rather too vehe- 
ment in some parts of Juliet; but, as 
a whole, it isa fine performance; the 
acknowledgment of her love, in the first 
garden scene, was not only fraught 
with fervent feeling, but with that de- 
licacy of tone and manner, which forms 
one of its greatest charms. Her de- 
spair, when she learned that her husband 
is banished, and the cold vacant gaze 
with which she rose from her grave, 
were admirable ; she exhibited a strik- 
ing picture of her apprehended terror 
in ‘the vault of her ancestors, and the 
highly poetical descriptive speech with 
which she drinks the friar’s opiate, was 
given with fine theatrical skill— 
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Cordelia is one of the most favourite of 
all Shakespeare’s characters,—a suffer- 
ing daughter, a daug!iter who sacrifices 
every thing for a father who had used 
her in the most cruel and unnatural 
manner, cannot fail of commanding 
our pity, admiration, and love. In the 
first scene with the old king, we thought 
her fully equal to Miss O'Neil; we 
cannot say that she carried this excel- | 
lence throughout the whole character: 
still, there were some exquisite touches, 
particularly on meeting with Edgar 
on the heath; her kind solicitude, her 
affectionate attention to her father on 
his awakening from his trance, are en- 
titled to the warmest commendation; 
we confess, on the whole, we were ex- 
cessively delighted. In the tragedy of 
‘ Bertram,’ she performs the character 
of Lmogen with her accustomed excel- 
lence; the part, however, as to ef- 
fect, overdoes itself: the situation in 
which she is placed by her infidelity, ts 
truly tragic, but the pomp of declama- 
tion, and the profusion of ornament, 
prevent it from producing its proper 
effect on the feelings; still, at inter- 
vals, when nature bursts the fetters 
of art, and the dialogue assumes an air 
of simplicity, Mrs. West availed her- 
self of the favourable moments to dis- 
close her powers. The picture which 
she drew of her despair was highly af- 
fecting, and her death admirably ma- 
naged.—In several passages of Adel- 
githa, she was greeted not only with 
applause, but with enthusiasm; the 
pride, disdain, and remorse of the cha- 
racter, she expressed with much force, 
nor was she deticient in the tender 
scenes,—her first interview with Mi- 
chael Ducas was excellent,—her rela- 
tion to her huskand of her own story, 
as that of another, was given with 
profound feeling,—upon the whole, it 
was certainly very far superior to the 
effect of Mrs. Bunn in the same cha- 
racter. We will not be so unjust as 
to forget her admirably pathetic repre- 
sentation of the sorrows of the tender 
virtuous Cora, or her inimitable per- 
formance of Julia, in the new tragedy 
of § Montalto :’ her first interview with 
her husband was replete with affection 
and tenderness; the attitude in which 
she placed herself while deprecating 
Montalto’s vague and unreasonable 
jealousy, and the whole of her con- 
cluding scene, were beyond praise. 

Our best wishes attend Mrs. W est, 
whom we consider a charming and most 
iMproving actress, and an extremely 
valuable ornament to Drury Lane 


youngest of us, seen a finer tragic ac- 
tress, but we have no one now on the 
stage who possesses half her merit ; 
her excellence in several characters has 
been such, as fully to justify us m avail- 
ing ourselves of the exclamation used 
by old Quin, on Mrs. Bellamy’sunex- 
pected success—* Thou art a charming 


creature, and the true spirit is in thee.’ 
W.H. Parry. 











Oriqinal Poetry. 
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LOVE TOKENS COST MONEY. 


I'L not regret the joys I knew, 
(Dost thou thyself, I prithee ’) 
Though some of them, and not a few, 
Were lovely when shared with thee. 


Ill not regret hope’s faded flower, 
Nor think on vanished blisses, 
Nor call to mind joy’s fleeting hour 

To glad one dark as this is. 


What's past I will not praise nor blame, 
Nor sigh for what it lost me ; 

I'll not regret my early flame, 
Nor all the pangs it cost me. 


I will not ask thy love’s return, 
And so, my girl, content thee ; 
The only things I really mourn 
Are presents which I sent thee ! 
J. W. DAcBy. 


PLP LAO PELL ECE LEOPOLD OLD PLL POL LE OL OCLPCOEE LEO ECE COS? 


STANZAS. 


CALM was my early morn of life, 
As a fair summer sky ; 

Yet, ere that morn had pass’d away, 
Full many a cloud was nigh. 


The hopes I treasur’d, long ago, 
Have all proved false and vain ; 
And forms, that once were very dear, 

I think of now with pain. 


This world of mingled bliss and woe 
Has lost its charm for me; 

My eye in all its scenes of mirth 
No pleasure now can see. 


Yet there is one for whose sweet sake 
I want and woe would share ; 

And ever watch his infant hours 
With all a mother’s care. 


My child! thou dost not know my love; 
*T will cost me much to part ; 

For there is nought can ever tear 
Thy image from my heart. 


Where’er, in after times, thou art, 
Be it on land or sea; 

Thy mother’s first and warmest prayer 
Will ever be for thee. ELIZA. 


PLE LO LDD PED LE LO OPE OLD OL PLE DLE LEE POPP PPACTEALEOP EET 


TO VIRTUOUS BEAUTY. 


I WILL not say how young thy life, 
Thy heart, how suited for a wife! 

I will not praise thy head of hair, 
And cry how fine thine eye-brows are! 
How dimples play about thy chin ‘ 
How blushing and how fair thy skin! 
What odours pass thy teeth of white, 
And tender beamings leave thy sight! 
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I have not told thee how thy heart 

Can sympathise and bear a part 

With those who grieve, in woe's distress, 
To be so far from happiness ; 

I have not said that orphans’ cries 

Can drown the pupils of thine eyes, 
That angry words and harsh control 

Like sinful thoughts disturb thy soul ; 
But leave it to thyself to be 

A judge if I am worthy thee. 


Were I to tell thee, thou art praised ; 

What strange emotions love has rais’d! 
What suitors, letters, strife, and woe, 
Hearts of my sex must undergo! 

Thou would’st but smile and think me such 
As those who vainly say too much ;— 

Try me and prove my value,—then 
Survey me in thy love again ; 

If, after this, deserving thee, 

Sigh thy consent and married be. 


Whe Mrama. 


OPPPPLGF? 


Drury Lane.—Arne’s serious opera 
of Artaxerres has been thrice repeated, 
since our last, to houses crowded to the 
very ceiling. Warmly as we spoke in 
praise of the talents of Miss Wilson, 
yet her subsequent exertions have given 
us a still higher opinion of her powers, 
Her first performance developed the 
com of her voice, and the skill 
and taste which she possessed, but it 
remained for future efforts to display 
her astonishing powers, and the energe- 
tic and delightful variety of her ree 
sources, We neyer saw an audience so 
enraptured as those of Saturday and 
Tuesday nights. Her execution of 
‘ Monster away’ proved her to be al- 
most as excellent an actress as a singer, 
a combination of talent so rare on the 
stage. In‘ The Soldier tir’d,’ her mu- 
sical skill, tasteful decoration, and 
powerful notes had the amplest range 
of action, and the performance was per- 
fect througltout. [In its highest flight 
the voice was as clear and fine as if it 
were making but an ordinary effort ; 
and, what was still more surprising, the 
lady rushed into this elevated excel- 
lence with the utmost rapidity. The 
song was encored; the pit and galle- 
ries standing up, huzzaing, and waving 
their hats for some minutes. It was 
called for a third time, but a portion 
of the audience feeling for the great ex- 
ertion of the actress, resisted it. The 
fame of Miss Wilson is now fully es- 
tablished, and we oon ever 
leasure to many a happy night in 
Agating her delightful striae: * The 
next character in which she will appear 
will be Rosetta, in the opera of Love 
in a Village. 
Miss Wilson, we understand, is not 
yeteighteen years of age. She has been 








J.R.P. 

















But trust th’unbiass’d choice to thee, 





Theatre, We have all, even the 


If thou wilt love and marry me. 


instructed in elocution and acting by 
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Mr. Alvey. Her present engagement 
with Mr. Elliston is extremely liberal ; 
it is 800 guineas for forty nights. We 
trust that she will long be retained at 
this theatre, where her first exertions 
have been crowned with such success. 

Covent Garpen.—In speaking of 
vecal performers, we must not forget a 
great favourite, Miss Stephens, whose 
return to her engagement we had omit- 
ted to notice. She is in excellent 
health, and her voice possesses all that 
sweetness and native simplicity, com- 
bined with great powers, which first 
recommended her to so high a rank in 
the public favour. She has performed 
the characters of Zelinda, in The Slave, 
and Diana Vernon, in Rob Roy, with 
her accustomed excellence; she is, 
however, much in want of support at 
this theatre, where there is no eminent 
mule singer. 

We learn with much pleasure, that 
an attractive novelty is forthcoming at 
this theatre—a lady to sustain Miss 
O’Neil’s line of acting. Her first ap- 
pearance will be in the character of Isa- 
bella. The name of the young lady is 
Dance, and report says she is exquisite- 
ly beautiful, and possesses great talents, 

Surry THeatre.—Several novel- 
ties have been produced here since our 
last; on Monday, was presented the 
lively burletta of Figaro, or the Lady 
and the Page, in. which the “part of 
Susan was sustained by a Mrs, Young, 
with much spirit, ‘her first appearance 
iu London; and that of Agnes, by Miss 
Wells, who had never appeared before 
on any stage :—the character is of a ver 
minor description, but enabled her to 
introduce a song, which she sang with 
considerable sweetness. On the same 
evening, a new comic piece, entitled, 
The Blue Baron, or over the Bridge, was 
played with great humour; in which 
Fitzwilliam, Wyatt,and Miss Copeland 
were the principal performers; | their 
characters, of the broadest farcical de- 
scription, enabled them to keep the 
house in perpetual laughter, and the 
whole performance met with _ the 
warmest approbation. 
~ Oxrympic THEATRE.—T wo new dra- 
matic pieces, entitled, Tossed in a 
Blanket, or Law without Study, and 
Twelve Precisely, have been brought 
out with considerable eclat. The for- 
mer, attributed tothe pen of Mr. Dib- 
den, is a humourous farce, written with 
considerable spirit, but not one of the 
best class of that gentleman's produc- 
tions. -The latter appears to have been 
written expressly to suit the versatile 


talents of Mrs. W. S. Chatterly, who 





assumes several disguises, and supports 
them with great spirit. The Christ- 
mas pantomime, Tom the Piper’s Son, 
still maintains its ground, and affords 
room fora pugilistic exhibition, which, 
though possessing no interest to our 
taste, seems to afford very great satis- 
faction to the major part of the audi- 
ence. 
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TO READERS & CORRESPONDENTS. 





‘ THE FAMILY TRUNK,’ No. 1, in our next. 

The Author of the ‘ Lines on Miss O’Neil’s 
retirement from the Stage,’ possesses some p»e- 
tical taleut; but it should be more cultivated 
before he ventures to appear in print. From the 
following couplet, we suspect he is of the sister 
kingdom :— 
¢ Shall inremembrance spread around this tale; 
She’s great, but ne’er shall equal Miss O'Neil.’ 

E.G. B. and J. B: O’M: have been received. 

Mr. Dalby, J. R. P., and J. D., are requested 
to send to our office for letters. 

A contemporary, who is never remarkable for 
modesty when speaking of himself, says, he 
‘ defies any thing like competition, and refers to 
his last number as a fair specimen of his work. 
We take him at his word, and offering the cor- 
responding number of the Literary Chronicle in 
competition, leave the decision to that public 
which can best appreciate their relative merits. 

Errata: p. 42, col. 2,1. 13 from bottom, for 
‘languge’ read ‘ language ;’ p. 44, col. 1, 1. 4 
from bottom, for ‘kings’ read ‘king ;’ 1. 5, for 
‘king’ read * kings.’ 








This day is published, 
A LETTER TO THE HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, on the Subject of the Liturgy 
and the Allowance to the Queen, price 2s. 

The Crry ADDREss ExposED, in a Letter to 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, price 2s. 

OccaASIONAL REMARKs on Mr. TEUUSON’S 
PAMPHLET. By Wesley Doyle, Esq., price 
Is. 6d. 

Published by William Sams, Bookseller to 
H.R. H the Duke of York, 1, St. James’s 
Street. 

Of whom may be had, A Lerrer from the 
KING. Eighth Edition, price 2s. 

A Catalogue and Terms of Subscription to 
his Circulating Library; may be had of W. Sams, 
on application. 





On the Ist of February will be published, price 
5s. No. 5, commencing the Third Volume, of 


THE RETROSPECTIVE RE- 
VIEW, consisting of Criticisms upon, Analyses 
of, and Extracts from curious, useful, and valu- 
able books in all Languages, fromthe revival of 
Literature to the commencement of the present 
Century. Continued Quarterly. Contents of 
No.5: The Koran of Mohammed, by Sale— 
Heylin’s France, painted to the Life—Carew’s 
Translation of Tasso’s Godfrey of Bulloigne— 
Fuller’s Holy and Profane States—Monacologia; 
or, Description of the various Orders of Monks, 
after the Manner of Linneus—Abbé Berasson’s 
History of Sethos—The Early English Drama : 
Plays of Greene, Peele, and Silly—Stubbes’s 
Anatomie of Abuses—Chapman’s and other 
Translations of Homer—Bacon’s Novum Orga- 
num. 

Published by C. and H. Baldwyn, Newgate 
Street; and R. Triphook, Old Bond Street. 





On the Ist. of Jan. was published, in royal 
8vo. No. 4. price 4s. 6d. of 


ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRA- 


TIONS; or, Original Figure’ and Descriptions 
of New, or otherwise interesting Animals, prin- 
cipally from the Classes of Ornithology, Ento- 
mology, and Conchology. By 

WILLIAM SWAINSON, F.R.S.L.S, &e. 
This work appears regularly in Monthly Num- 
bers, with Six coloured Plates, executed in imi- 
tation of Drawings, with corresponding De- 
scriptions, calculated both for the Scientific and 
the general Reader, and illustrating many new 
and beautiful Birds, Insects, and Shells, hitherte 
undescribed. 

Only a limited Number of Copies are printed ; 
and the Engravings, being principally Litho- 
graphic, are then destroyed. 

Published by Baldwin, Craddock, and Joy, 
Paternoster Row. 


J. LIMBIRD, BOOKSELLER 
and STATIONER, 355, Strand, respectfully in- 
forms the public thata few complete sets of 
The LITERARY CHRONICLE. may be still 
had in boards, vol. 1., price 17s. 6d.; vol. 2. 
prree 11. 7s. 6d. 

As above is published 
SKETCHES OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, 
by her most Gracious Majesty Queen Caroline ; 
containing the opinions of her Majesty on nu- 
merous points of Religion, Politics, and Philo- 
sophy, &c. &e. &c. as expressed in the Answers 
to the Addresses which have been presented to 
her Majesty from various parts of the United 
Kingdom. Price 6d. 

THE HISTORY of NORTH WALES. By 
W. CATHRALL, assisted by several Gentlemen 
of Literary Distinction, Quarto, price 3s. This 
Work will be published in Parts, every Six 
Weeks, and will be completed in Twenty-one 
Parts. Each Part will be embellished with a 





Plate; the one now published, contains an &€- * ' 


curate and well executed Engraving of Flint 
Castle—-Part If. embellished with a View of 
the Town of Denbigh. Large Paper Copies may 
likewise be had, price 4s. 6d. Part IV. will 
be published in a few days. 
Every Saturday Morning, 
The LITERARY CHRONICLE and WEEKLY 
REVIEW. Also, 

The COUNTRY LITERARY CHRONICLE, 
price 10d.,.—a Stamped Edition of the same 
Work, with the Addition of a brief Summary 
of the News of the Wek, which is sent on the 
day of Publication, by all Newsmen, to all 
Parts of the United Kingdom, Postage Free. 


On the First of every Month, Price 1s, 6d, 

The CAMBRO-BRITON, a Monthly Mis- 
cellany, dedicated to the Interests of WALES, 
and more particularly designed to disseminate 
amongst strangers a correct knowledge of the 
History, Language, Antiquities, Manners, Po- 
etry, and general Literature of that interesting 
portion of Great Britain. 

It forms a principal object of The Cambro- 
Briton to furnish accurate translations of these, 
accompanied by illustrative remarks: and too 
much cannot be said of their importance, as 
they tend to elucidate the early History of this 


Island. 
SERRE AT SEIN ETOP 





London :— Published by J. Limbird, 355, Strand, 
two doors Eust of Exeter Change; where advertiee- 
ments are received. and communications ‘ for the 
Editor’ (post paid) are to be addressed. Sold also 
by Souter, 73, St. Paul’s Church Yard; Chapple, 
Pali Mall; Grapel, Liverpool ; and by all Bookseé- 
lers and Newsvenders.—Printed by Davidson, Old 
Bowell Court, Carey Street. 





